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Aotes. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF THE DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM; WITH SOME NEW FACTS 
FROM CONTEMPORARY SOURCES. 

Relating in his Life of Sir John Eliot, the 
dramatic incidents attending the assassination of 


the Duke of Buckingham—and the description is | 


& master-piece of graphic colouring and effect— 
Mr. Forster observes, in allusion to the research 
which distinguishes his account : — 

“On the day preceding Felton’s attack, there had been 
@ mutiny among the seamen at Portsmouth, of which 
the stir had not yet subsided. For a remarkable notice 
of this mutiny, and of the part taken by the duke therein, 
see Rous’s Diary (Camden Society, 1856), p. 27. The 
only other notice I have found of it is in an unpublished 

r of Nethersole’s respecting the murder, in which he 
Says: ‘At Portsmouth, the day before, a sailor was cer- 
tainly killed in a kind of mutiny there; some say by a 
Servant of the duke, others by hisownhand’” ~ — 

Another notice would have been found by Mr. 
Forster in Sir Anthony Weldon’s Court of King 
Charles I., published by Sir Walter, then Mr. 
Scott, in his Secret History of the Court of James I. 
(p. 44. vol. ii.); and the quotation is valuable as 
adding another to the many instances which 
under-research has discovered of the substantial 
truth and accuracy of this vigorous old chronicler, 
whom, with some superficial writers on the time, 
it is the fashion, and a most unjust one, to vilify 


and depreciate. 
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— Tresham, the Gunpowder | ’ 
| haved himself very nobly and bravely, and drove all the 


Thoday — “Trois | 


judgment on him that forsook God to seek to the devi 
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The account which Rous’s Diary gives from a 
letter of the captain of the guard, to whose cus- 
tody Felton was committed after killing the duke, 
is very vivid and life-like : — 


“The day before the duke was killed, being the 22nd 
of August, a sailor that had affronted him a seventhnight 
before was by a martial court condemned to die; after 
which, he being carried to our prison by myself with our 
whole guard, the sailors in great multitude drew together 
with cudgels and stones, and essayed with great fury to 
take him from us, insomuch that there fell out a great 
mutiny amongst us, so that I was enforced to let fly our 
muskets, though not with intent to kill (because I had no 
order), but we received blows with stones and cudgels, 
and had much to do to keep our prisoner. But the cap- 
tains of the fleet came up to us and drew upon the sailors 
with great fury, and banged and slashed them danger- 
ously, by which time the duke himself, with a great 
company on horseback, came fresh upon them too; where 
there were 200 swords drawn, and where the duke be- 


sailors on the port point, and made them all fly on ship- 
board, wherein many were dangerously hurt, and two 
killed outright. He retired within the town again, and 
himself in person saw the first mutineer carried with a 
guard to the gibbet, where he was hanged by the hands 
of another mutinous sailor, who himself was saved for 
that good office. The other had not died if they had not 
mutinied, for the duchess had beggec his life.” i 


Ill paid, cozened into enterprises abhorrent to 
all the feelings of the time, and disgraced by his 
ignorance, obstinacy, and incapacity as British 
sailors had never been disgraced before, Bucking- 
ham’s ruthless severity to his revolted followers 


| is characteristic of the despotic temper that per- 


vaded his career, and his gratuitous brutality in 
personally superintending the execution of the 
man who had merely “affronted him,” and who 
could have had no part in the subsequent out- 
break, confirms the account which Weldon gives 
of his remorseless nature, even to the last, and the 
all-pervading hate which attended him throughout 
England :— 

“He did so stink in the nostrils of God and man, that 
God made one Felton his instrument to take such a mon- 


| ster (as he was indeed), from his longer domineering 
amongst men, by a blow as fearful as strange, after which 


he had not time to say Lord have mercy on him, a just 

i by 
witches and sorcerers in his life, one whereof was Doctor 
Lamb (who was his great defensitive preserver as he 


|} thought him), whose fate it was to be brained by a shoe- 


maker’s last when he least looked for it; the other was 
stabbed the next morning after that night he had caused a 
fellow to be hanged (not suffering him to have that night's 
respite after his sentence and offence, whatever it was, to 
repent him of his sins), with this vow that he would 
neither eat nor drink until he saw him die. God in 
requital of his merciless cruelty would neither suffer him 
to eat nor drink before he died by that dismal stroke of a 
poor tenpenny knife of the said Felton’s setting home.” 


In his account of the expedition to the Isle of 


Rhé and Rochelle, Mr. Forster has exposed and 
commented with deserved severity on the hollow 


| and hypocritical nature of Buckingham’s professed 
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sympathy with, and his treacherous betrayal of, the 
Huguenots. But what is to be thought of the mo- 
rality of the frigid and outwardly decorous Charles 
who, with the full consciousness that Bucking- | 
ham’s licentious conduct in each kingdom had a | 
his name a byword of equal infamy at Whitehall, | 
in Paris, and at Madrid, selected him as the chosen | 


champion of the Protestantism of England, and 
sent him forth as the representative of his own 
and his people’s religious sympathy with the suf- | 
fering professors of the reformed faith —the duke, | 
as he knew, for it was a public scandal, unblush- | 
ingly proclaiming his adulterous passion for the 
Queen of France as his main object in the — 
dition, and publicly exhibiting her portrait in his 
cabin, surrounded with all the emblems accorded 
to the Virgin in the worship of the Church of 
Rome. “Tn spite of all the power and weight 
of France,” said the haughty and audacious fa- 
vourite at a banquet at Whitehall, alluding to | 
the threat that his re-appearance at Paris would | 
= him to the dangers of assassination, “I | 
will see her fair Queen again.” And he acted 
with all the extravagance expressed in the boast. 

“ In his galley was exhibited a yellow and black banner, 
the colours of Anne of Austria, and her cipher was every- 
where displayed with equal ostentation. The chief cabin 
was dedicated to her charms ; it was draped with yellow 
silk damask ; at one end il y avait une espéce d'autel, con- 
taining a life-size portrait of the Queen, shrouded by 
superb curtains of cloth of gold, before which golden 
candelabra were placed, holding lighted tapers of white 
wax.” —Tallemant des Reaux, Vie de Richelieu, quoted by 
Miss Freer in her Married Life of Anne of Austria. 

The charitable suggestion that a long course of 
unbridled power, and not less unbridled profli- 

y, had produced insanity in Buckingham, as 

is sudden affluence and elevation had engendered 
madness in his brother, Purbeck, is the only solu- 
tion that can be offered in explanation of this 
almost incredible profanity and grossness. “The 
tardy hand of heavenly retribution” was but un- 
worthily represented in the individual vengeance 
of Felton, but there can be little doubt—con- 
sidering his manifold treasons against her fame 
and welfare —that had Saitiadhen evaded or 
survived the attack of his assassin, the long-defied 
justice of England would, at no distant period, 
ave consigned him to the executioner, as it 
eventually did his royal patron and accomplice, 
the faithless and despotic Charles : — 

“ The avenging Fates creep on with feet of wool, 
But strike with iron hands to punish men.” 


C. R. H. 








THE LAW MANUSCRIPTS. 
In some of the previous numbers of “ N, & Q.” 
I had occasion to make several communications 
relative to the celebrated Financier, John Law, 
in which I endeavoured, contrary to the fashion- 
able modern practice of genealogical embellish- 





ment, to place his origin on something like a solid 
foundation. I have since been unable to 

the family from which he sprang further back 
than the individual, whose “ business account” 
indicated his calling. But let it always be re- 
membered that in his time trade was not in the 
Lowlands looked upon with that degree of con- 
tempt with which in more modern times it has 
been regarded, and that younger branches of good 
families often betook themselves to commercial 
traffic. 

Recently I found in my library a singular cata- 
logue, printed in the year 1724 at Edinburgh, 
12mo, “ of curious and valuable manuscripts” con- 
tained “in 101 volumes folio,” which appeared 
from the title-page to have been the property of 
Mr. James Law of Bogie, and had been formed 
by “an express warrant and commision ” of James 


| VI. and his son Charles I. “ for clearing the su- 


periorities and revenues of the principality of 
Scotland.” 
This gentleman is described as “ grandfather 


| to John Law of Netherurd.” On the title there is 


the following interesting statement : — 

“In carrying on these laborious and expensive collec- 
tions, the said Mr. James Law did contract great debts 
upon his own estate, by paying of servants, and by post- 
ing five several times to court, and staying there some- 
times a whole year on his own charges expecting to be 
reimbursed and rewarded by his majesty, of which he had 
been frequently assured ; but by reason of the difficulties 
of the times, and that king’s misfortunes, was disap- 
pointed. 

The volumes were to be sold by auction on 
July 16, 1724, in the West End of the Royal Ex- 
change, Edinburgh; and were exposed — 
view every Tuesday and Thursday, from une 1 
to the time of auction, from 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon to 5. : 

The sale was advertised in the Caledonian Mer- 
cury of June 8, 1724; but nothing has been traced 
further, and the fate of the MSS. is a mystery. 
The first article was a volume containing “ ¢ har- 
ters in the Reigns of the Kings Alexander, Wil- 
liam the Lyon, James II., and others. : 

The second is apparently the original confirma- 
tion of “King Malcolm and Margaret his spouse 
to the Abbacy of Dunfermling of the lands therein 
contained. As also a confirmation of two infeft- 
ments granted to the Abbacy of Haddington, to- 
gether with the Gift ‘of Q. Ada, fundatrix of the 
said monastery.” sanhecet 

The way in which the catalogue, consisting © 
eight leaves, was recovered is curious. James An- 
derson, the editor of the Diplomata Scotia, had 
the management prior to his final departure for 
England of the affairs of Heriot’s Hospital. By 
reason of this he had his place of business there, 
where he also sepuiatunted the affairs of the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyle, Sir Alexander 
Murray of Stanhope, Campbell of Calder or Caw- 
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dor, and other equally excellent clients. From 
his well known attachment to antiquities, he re- 
ceived from all quarters catalogues of book sales 
both in England and Scotland, copies of papers, 
original charters—and less valuable then, but now 
equally precious—funeral elegies, verses of all 
kinds, &c. Xe. 

These were all left in his office when he took 
his departure for London to attempt a satisfactory 
arrangement of his claim against government. 
He died there of a broken heart, and his magnum 
opus did not come before the world till after his 
death. The place where he kept his papers in 
the hospital continued to remain intact until some 
five-and-thirty years ago, when it happened that 
the accidental visit of one of the under-librarians of 
the Faculty of Advocates, led to the discovery of 
this miscellaneous and interesting collection of 
odds and ends. Dr. Irvine had his attention im- 
mediately called to the fact, and without delay 
application was successfully made to the governors 
a the hospital, and the Anderson Papers were 
transferred to the Faculty Library, where, so far 
as worth preserving, they were put in order and 
bound. Amongst other curious articles was the 
Catalogue of Law’s MSS. in a perfect state, and 
one imperfect which Dr. Irvine gave me, and 
which I completed in MS. These copies are, I 
suspect, the only ones in existence. 

hat so large a collection should entirely disap- 
pear is singular enough. Some of your readers 
may nevertheless be able to throw light on the 
subject. There was an estate called Bogie in 
Fifeshire which came into the possession of the 
family of Wemyss, one of whom was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia. The title, which was to 
heirs male whatsoever, still exists, but the lands 
have gone elsewhere. 

It might be conjectured that the Financier’s 
more remote ancestry might have been in this 
line, for as the Laird of Bogie embarrassed him- 
self in forming the collections exposed to sale in 
1724, it is by no means improbable that the junior 
branches of his family betook themselves to mer- 
cantile pursuits. 

Nisbet derives the descent of the Laws of Bogie 
from Law of Lawbridge, in Galloway. He states 
that Bogness, the original name, was in the sheriff- 
dom of Elgin. Possibly this might be so, and 
the Laws may have had no connection with the 
Fifeshire Bogie; but it is odd enough that at one 
period they were located in the south, and at 


sentative should have set himself down in Peeble- 
shire as the Laird of Netherurd, an estate well 
known by that name at present. 

All these speculations are of little moment, the 


of the manuscripts, if in existence. 
much patronised by the two first Earls of Oxford, 
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| and bought curious books both in print and manu- 


script for these accomplished noblemen. He also 
used to cater in a similar way for Lord Hay (Earl of 
Kinnoul), who formed a valuable library, which 
perhaps still exists. It is likely enough that he 
would communicate the intended sale to one or 
both of these peers. The first Earl of Oxford died 
in May, 1724, before the sale was advertised; but 
his son and his son-in-law (Kinnoul) continued 
collecting. 

Can these MSS. form any part of the Harleian 
collection now in the British Museum ? J. M. 


JOHN WEEKS. 

Over the entrance to the cloisters against the 
west wall of the south transept of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, is a marble tablet bearing a medallion por- 
trait of this gentleman, who was the well known 
landlord of the Bush Hotel in this city towards 
the close of the lastcentury. Beneath the portrait 
is the following inscription : — 

“ Sacred to the memory of Mr. John Weeks late of this 
city, who departed this life on the xvi. day of June in 
the year of our Lord mpcccxrx. aged LXXiv. years. He 
was justly esteem’d for his Loyalty to his King, his Pa- 
triotism for his Country, and his Generosity to the Poor.” 


The situation of “ The Bush ” was opposite the 


| Exchange until a few years ago, when it was 


transformed into offices, shops, &c. It still re- 
tains its ancient name of the “ Bush ” Chambers, 
and when a tavern under the management of Mr. 
Weeks, it was as much celebrated for the abund- 


| ance of good cheer provided for its visitors, as the 


| with which he catered for the public. 


landlord was for the liberal and —?.- spirit 

He suc- 
ceeded Chatterton’s friend, Matthew Mease (whose 
sister he married) as“ mine host” of the “ Bush,” 
and it was in an office on the first floor of this 


| building that the poet himself passed a portion of 


his apprenticeship; indeed, until his indentures 
were cancelled, and he proceeded to London. 

Mr. Weeks had learned, as & corporal in the 
Bristol Volunteer Cavalry, to observe the strictest 
yunctuality in his business, and visitors to the 
hotel were sure to have every attention paid to 
their wants by their obliging landlord. Of this 
there is upon record the following memorable in- 
stance. When Lord Rodney returned to England 


| after his great triumph over the French fleet on 
| April 12, 1782, he landed at Bristol, and pro- 
| ceeded to “the Bush,” to refresh himself before 
another in the north, and that latterly the repre- | 


Anderson was | 


as his journey to London. On calling for 
1is bill, he was told “ There is nothing to pay — 
nothing for Lord Rodney to pay.” Wishing to 
proceed at once to Bath, his lordship, stepping 


All { é | into a carriage, requested to be driven to that city 
Principal thing being to find out the resting place | 


with all the expedition possible. To this, the per- 
son who rode the leading horse, pulling out his 


watch, replied, “As your lordship said to the Gov- 
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ernor of Eustatia,” (alluding to the time allowed for 
capitulation) “in an hour—in an hour, my lord.” 
He reached Bath within the time specified, well 
pleased with the punctuality of the leader of the 
team, who had so expeditiously conveyed him to 
that city. 
tionary on his attention to his visitor, his lordship 
recognised in him none other than the patriotic 
landlord of “the Bush.” * George PRYCE. 
City Library, Bristol. 


Shakspeariana. 
SHAKESPEARE’s Brrra-PLace, Museum, AND 
LIBRARY AT STRATFORD-vPpon-Avon. — Having 
recently visited Shakespeare’s birth-place to see 
what had been done by the care and enthusiasm 
of his tercentary admirers for the ee of 


bringing together, in one most appropriate abiding- | 


place, whatever could be collected in illustration 
of the poet's life and works, it was most gratify- 
ing and delightful to find so rich an assemblage of 
a connected with the memory of the immor- 
tal dramatist. A Brief Guide to the Shakespeare 
Museum and Library was just published when I was 
there (July 12), “ with notices of some of the chief 
objects of Shaksperian interest in the locality.” 


The articles in the museum are described in this | 


Guide, but there is no list of the books in the 
library, an omission which should be rectified in 
& new edition, more particularly as “ Shaksperian 
books,” it is stated in the Guide, “ will be thank- 
fully received for the use of the museum.” But 
how can it be widely and at once known what 


On turning to compliment that func- | 
| price Is. 


| note, 


important works, advertised the first folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and more than thi 
separate plays, without the prices. In 1672 Wijl- 
liam Crook, of the Green Dragon without Temple- 
Bar, advertised Vittoria Corombona, or the white 
devil, quarto, price 1s., and Loves Kingdom, octavo, 
So much for printed prices. 

I must now have recourse to a manuscript 
authority. A copy of A tricke to catch the old-one, 
a comedy by Thomas Middleton, printed in 1608, 
has been entrusted to me by a friend of histrionie 
It contains two title-pages, and on each I 
observe, “ Johes Webbe, pretui. 4*.” The writing 
is very minute; the first specimen in secretary- 
hand, and the second in lettres pattées. The latter 
specimen exactly corresponds with that set forth 
by John de Beau Chesne and John Baildon in 
1570. I am confident the autographs are genuine; 
believe them to have been written at the time; 
and can testify that the volume which contains the 
play has been for many years in private hands. 

Botton Corney. 


SHAKESPEAR Famity (3 8. vii. 498.)—Mr. 
Louch, of the firm of Reed, Louch, & Co., the 
resent proprietors of the Rope Factory, Love 
Soon Shadwell, has kindly favoured me with the 
following information, which I forward to you, 
hoping it may prove useful. 

About thirty years since, the head of their house 


| was Mr. Shakespear Reed, and the firm was styled 


books to send when there is no catalogue in gene- | 
| author, but in no way connected with the poet's 


ral circulation of those already in possession? As 

visitors to Shakespeare’s birth-place are drawn to 

it from all countries, and to every spot around it, 

this little Guide will prove a welcome companion 

to a locality now become more attractive than 

ever. J. Macray. 
Oxford. 


Tux Prices oF THE SHAKSPERE QUARTOS. — 
The unexampled prices which have been recently 
obtained for copies of the early quarto editions 
of the plays of Shakspere, and for some other 
plays + pe at rarity, must excite the curiosity 
of the public to ascertain what was the cost of 
such pieces at the time of publication. I shall 
therefore expose the small amount of my informa- 


tion on that point with the hope of receiving | 


some additions to it. 

In 1650 William Leake, of the Crown in Fleet- 
street, advertised The merchant of Venice, Othello, 
and seven other plays, without the prices ; and in 
1651 Humphrey Moseley, the publisher of many 

[* We regret not being able to find space for the glori- 
ous “ Bill of Fare,” provided by the spirited host of “ The 
Bush,” at the joyous season of Christmas.—Eb. ] 





Shakespear Reed & Co., Shakespear being Mr. 
Reed’s Christian name, and not standing for 
another person, as T. C. N. has made it appear. 
Mr. Shakespear Reed died about 1835. He was 
the son of a Mr. Reed, a well-known dramatic 


family. 

A Mr. Shakespear, about fifty years ago carried 
on a rope manufactory in Love Lane, Shadwell, 
on a portion of the ground included in Messrs. 
Reed, Louch & Co.’s present more extended pre- 


mises. Mr. Shakespear's residence was at or near 


| Leytonstone. 


Mr. W. Hylton Dyer Longstaff, of Newcastle, 
would most likely be able to give Lieut.-Col. J. 
D. Shakespear some useful information, as he 
(Mr. Louch) has reason to believe that he is well 
acquainted with the — of the Shakespear 
family on account of some connection between 
Mr. Longstaff’s family and that of the a ea 


The following entries respecting the family of 
a Thomas Shaxspere, innkeeper, are copied from 
the Parish Register of St. Mary Magdalene, Ox- 


| ford. The volume from which they are taken 


commences in the year 1602, and is the earliest 
now remaining in the parish chest. In the days 
of Ant. A. Wood, the register for some thirty or 
forty years previous was in existence, as he has 
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rved, in one of his MSS. [D. 5.] some 
extracts of marriages from 1574; baptisms from 
1579; and burials from 1574 (with one entry of 
1565), adding the following memorandum : — 
“Note that this register, which is in paper, and 
much decayed, I transcribed into Dutch paper, 
and bound it up at mine owne charg, and gave it 
to the parish, 1667." Unfortunately, neither the 
nam original, nor the fair transcript, are now 
to be found among the parochial archives. The 
rolls of churchwardens’ accounts commence (with 
an incomplete series) at the year 1561; a few 
extracts from some accounts of the Reformation 
riod, which are now lost, are printed in Peshall’s 
History of Oxford. For those of your readers who , 
are curious in Christian and surnames, I may 
mention that a butcher, yclept “ Adventuris 
Shirt,” is twice commemorated in the register, 
while a boy was lately living in the parish who 
answers to the unique Christian name of Date : — 
“Thomas Shaxspere, the sonne of Thomas Shaxspere, 
was baptized the xix day of August, 1628. 
Marie, the daughter of Thomas Shaxespere, was bap- 
tized the xv" daye of Aprill, 1630. 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas Shaxspere, was bap- 
tized the xxix of June, 1632. . 
Robert, the sone of Thomas Shaxsper, inkeper, was 
baptized Sept. the 24th, 1634. 
homas Shaxspere, the sonne of Tho. Shaxespere, was 
buried the vii of Januarie, 1630. 
Robert, the sone of Thomas Shaxespere, buried Novem- 


Thus, like the gentle rain from heaven, 
Conscience makes cowards of us all. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The cricks and corns of flesh, and hair, too, 
Or to take harms against our sea of troubles, 
And, by proposing, hend them. 
For in that sleep what dreams may come. 
Must give us purse, with proud man’s contumnity. 
Oh that we served God, as we serve kings : 
When He himself a shy at us might take 
With his bare bodkins!’ 
“Thus he went on, jumbling quotations together and 
making nonsense of the lines.” 
CurHsBert BEDE. 


“BLANKET OF THE Dark” (3" §, vii. 52.)— 
Had Shakespeare written either blankness or 
blankest, the subtle verbalists of the day would, 
I think, have laughed him out of retaining for 
the extreme of blackness a word derived from 
blanco, white. But I do not think that Shake- 
speare’s own verbal subtlety would have allowed 
him to write either of these phrases. For my 
own part I cannot dissociate blanket from peep 
for any word yet proposed, and the word pall an 
the line — 

“ Pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell” 
appear to me to have led up to the expression — 
“Peep through the blanket of the dark.” 
Just now also, while cutting the leaves of 





ber the iiij™, 1642. 
Thomas Shaxsper, inkeper, buried No. the xit®, 1642. 
Ellinor Shaxsper was buried May the second, 1643.” 


W.D. Macray, Curate of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Oxford. 


I extract the following paragraph from an able 
and amusing paper entitled “Life at the Work- 
house,” in The Birmingham Daily Gazette, July 24, 
1865: — ’ 


“In leaving this wing of the building we passed 
through an old men’s sick ward. An old fellow was 
calling loudly on ‘Shakspere!’ He meant no invoca- 
tion of the immortal bard. His exclamation will be 
intelligible when it is known that a ‘ mute, inglorious’ 
Shakspere is employed as a pauper-nurse at the work- 
house, 


The workhouse herein referred to is that of | 


Birmingham. A Shakspearean student in this 
building is thus described : — 


“Going into one of the rooms, we were accosted by a 
young man, who informed us that he was a very clever 
reciter, and begged that we would honour him by listening 
tohim. We assented, and he forthwith struck an atti- 
tude, and with a tragical air began : — 


“se 


Man’s life’s a tragedy, from his mother’s womb, 

Wherefrom he enters the attiring room ; 

The country in which he lives, the theatre and the 
stage. 

To be, or not to be, that’s the question : 

Oh that a man should put an enemy in his mouth 

To steal away his brains. ; 


“N. & Q.,” and reading Mr. Jessopr’s sugges- 
| tion, asuggestion and query occurred to me which 
| may be worth inquiring about. I have almost 
forgotten a book t saw but casually, but accom- 
| panying a religious poem or poems, founded, I 
think, on texts from the Song of Solomon, were 
emblematic pictures, doubtless most piously in- 
tended and accepted, but to our age pitifully 
| ludicrous, and but for the text, blasphemous.* 

In one the Deity is a potter at a potter’s wheel 
fashioning the bust of a man; in another, illus- 
trating chap. iii. v. 1 of the song, a figure risen 
| from bed is seeking with a candle, while our 
| Saviour (known by a glory) is lying hidden on 
the ground by the side of the bed, like a child 
playing at hide-and-seek. Others are as ludicrous, 
Put one, illustrating some such text as, “ My be- 
loved had withdrawn himself, I sought him but 
could not find him” (chap. v. 6), is perhaps the 
most absurd of all. In it the human figure is on 
one side of a dividing curtain, and the Deity on 
the other as behind an arras; nor could I resist 
the idea that He was about to look through. The 
date of the book, a well-printed one, was 17 — 
something, but the crude ideas involved in the 


* The book above-named is“ Pia Desideria; or, Divine 
Addresses. Written in Latine by Herm Hugo. Englished 
by Edm. Arwaker, M.A. Printed for Henry Bonwicke, at 
the Red Lion in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1702.” It is the 
“ Third Edition corrected ” and illustrated with 47 copper- 
plates. 
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engravings seemed to me much older; and what I 
would inquire is, whether any engraving or emblem 
is known which might have suggested Shake- 
speare’s phrase? At all events, such engravings 
prove that such materialistic similes did not “A 
ar to our forefathers in the same ludicrous light 
that they do to us. Bens. Easy. 


“ Hamuet ” (3" 8, vi. 410.) —It can hardly, I 
think, be doubted by any diligent reader of Shake- 
speare, and of the literature of his day, that the 
reading of A. E. B. in “N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 210, is 
the true one : — 

“ _ [star-meteors] with trains of fire and dews of 
blood ; 

Disastres (quasi dis-astres, dis-stars, something different 

from stars, that is blotches or spots] in the sun.” 

When, in Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeare 
wrote — “‘ To be called into a large sphere and not 
to be seen to move in’t, are the holes where eyes 
should be which pitifully disaster the cheeks ” (ii. 
7)—he purposely chose disaster that the word- 
mongering fashion of the day might admire that 
happiness of choice which implied not merely to 


disfigure or do damage to, but to dis-astre, take | 
the lustre or light out of the cheeks. If the | 


reader will call up Gloster’s face, or even look at 
a skull, he will at once understand all that Shake- 
speare meant to convey. 

It is to be wished that some one would under- 
take the labour of piling instance upon instance 
(there are enough to put an Ossa on Pelion) until 
even the most running reader of our old literature 
should see two things —first, that it was the 
fashionable mania of Shakespeare’s day to make 
the language more literate and more obscure to 
the profane vulgar by coining words and altering 
etymologies and meanings, even if the etymologies 
were like mollis aer=mulier. And, secondly, that 
the iteration of the same word in the same or in 
different senses, or of similar sounds, or the con- 
trast of contrast words were among the most 


fashionable tricks of speaking. Even that acute | 


critic Sidney Walker has collected (Criticisms on 
Shakespeare, vol. ii. art. xliii.) a host of passages 
where the repetitions are pronounced to be wrong, 
though the mere number of the instances show 
them to be mere mannerisms, not printers’ errors 
When— “To seek thy help by beneficial help’ 
is allowed to be Shakespearian, then many a weary 
line will cease from being troubled. 
Bens. Easy. 

Passace 1x “Ornetro,” Act I. Se. 1 (3° S. 
viii. 80.)—No, do not alter Shakespeare, and make 
him more obscure when unnecessary. I have 
never had a doubt about his meaning in this pas- 
sage, which really seems clear enough. sa 
wishes to show that Cassio’s weakness goes be- 
yond even that of a woman,—“ A fellow” of so 
soft a character, that a similar disposition would 


’ 





be “almost damned in a fair wife.” In fine 
Cassio is so weak a creature, that had you a fair 
wife of that sort, you would condemn her, The 
very lines that follow shows Iago’s intent in as- 
similating Cassio to a female : — 

“ Nor the division of a battle knows 
| More than a spinster.” 


4. 


Your second correspondent on this passage is 
undoubtedly right in his emendation, but not, I 
think, in insisting on unity of idea. The strife is 
not that of the battle-field, but of the election : — 
“... But he, sir, had the election ; 

And I... must be be-lee’d and calm’d 
|* By debitor and creditor, this counter-caster ; 

He, in good time, must his lieutenant be, 
| And I (God bless the mark !) his Moorship’s ancient.” 
Thus we have intelligible continuity : — 
“ And what was he? Forsooth.... 
A fellow [who would have been] almost damn’d 
In a fair strife.” 


BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


} THE OLD DANISH, OR OLD NORTHERN 
TONGUE. 

The language spoken in the most ancient time 
by the Scandinavians, the worshippers of Odin, 
and by him on his arrival (seventy years before 
Christ) in the North of Europe, was spread not 
only over Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, but over 
Northern Germany (Saxland), and over a part of 

| England and Scotland. With the colonists from 
these countries it was also transplanted to Iceland, 
where the flourishing historic literature of the 
north was formed and developed. This language 
was called in all the northern lands, from the 
earliest ages down to the close of the thirteenth 
century, “the Donish tongue ” (Donsk tunga), the 
appellation being derived from the river Don, in 
the vicinity of the Black Sea, from the borders of 
which river the Scandinavian tribes most probably 
came. It even bore the same appellation in 
Normandy; and Saxo Grammaticus, the famous 
Danish historian of the twelfth century, calls the 
“ Vaeringer” in the life-guard of the Emperor of 
Constantinople, a body which was also strength- 
ened by English free lances, “ Donish speaking men 

(Homines vocis Douce.) The name “ Donish 
tongue ” (Donsk tunga) is thus carried back to the 
immigration of the Aser, the name of Odin’s fol- 
lowers, into the north. A vast multitude of pas- 
sages in the old Northern or Icelandic writings 
testifies to the wide-spreading of this language, 
and of this its usual appellation. Such ones occur 
in the Icelandic law-books, Gragas of 1118, .D. 
and Jonsbok of 1280, a.p. No one in Iceland 
could be empannelled in a jury unless he had 
spoken “ Donish” from his infancy, or had at 
least been three years in the country. 
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The Icelandic priest, Eystein Argreinson (earlier 
a Norwegian friar), who, in 1360, wrote his famous 
poem Lilja (the lily) says therein : — 


“The men of old, who understood the ancient and wise | 
teachings of the pagan books, praised their great chief- 
tains and dauntless sea kings in songs curiously composed 
in ‘the Donish tongue’ (Donsk tunga); much more 
than any of them am I bound to repay to the Almighty 
King of the firmament his grace towards me by singing 
from my heart a poem with loving words in the same 
speech, my mother tongue.” 

It is this tongue (Donsk tunga) in which are 
written the Runic inscriptions, and the literature 
written and still preserved in Iceland. Ata later 
period this language or tongue was called “ Nor- 
roent mal,” ¢. e. the Northern speech; the word 
“norroent ” signifying the north wind, and the 
word “mal” signifying speech. But instead of 
this we now employ the expression “ Old Northern 
tongue,” handle we are reminded of the use of 
this tongue over the whole north, and whereby 
even the English nation gets its fair and due 
share in the northern language, and the invaluable 
literary performances therein produced. 

Pact C, Sruxpine. 

Denmark. | 


Mortmaryn.—The following curious note de- 
servesa niche in the pages of “ N. & Q.” Nicholas 
Clenardus wrote to the Abbot of Tonguloén : — 

“T hear in Brabant and another the dominions of the 
Emperor without Spain, that it is impossible to have serfs, 
= at once became freedmen, even against the lord’s 
will. 

Albero, Bishop of Liége, brother of Godfrey, 
Duke of Louvain, abolished within his diocese 
the service of mortmain. For of old, as the Chro- | 
nicler of Liége states, when a husbandman died, 
his right hand was cut off and offered to his lord, | 
to signify that his service was past. Albero 
utterly abolished this redemption within his own | 
lands. (Molanus, lib. iii. c. xxxv.) 


Mackeyzte E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Scentixe or Booxs.—The following extract 
from a description of Queen Elizabeth’s Pro- 
gTesses points to a curious custom in bookinding 
which prevailed during some part of the sixteenth 
century : — 


“ After one or two removes, she reached Audley End 
on the 26th of July, where, by arrangement, a deputa- 
tion from the University of Cambridge waited on her. 

hey had previously announced to Lord Burghley, their 
chancellor, their desire of doing so, wishing to hold a 
deputation before her, and to present her with a book ; to 
which he assented, but added, ‘ that they must have re- 
gard that the book had no savour of spyke, which com- 
monly bookbinders did seek to add to make their books | 
savour well; for that her Majesty could not abide such a | 
strong scent.’” 


Did her Majesty's dislike to “such strong scents” 
put the custom wholly out of fashion ? 
GEORGE VICKERS. 
Hartest, Suffolk. 


Curious Names.—Amongst the curious coin- 
cidences of names, or names and trades given in 
“N. & Q,” Ihave not noticed the following : — 
A few years since a Mr. Lemon was an orange 
merchant, I think in Thames Street; and Latimer 
& Ridley were in partnership as boot and shoe- 


| makers, in Bishopsgate Street, but they have 


recently removed into Leadenhall Street. 
J. RIcHARDSON. 


Opp Ferttows.— According to John Charles 
Hall, M.D., Grand Master of the Sheffield Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge of the Nottingham Imperial 
United Order of Odd Fellows, the body thus de- 
rived its name : — 

“ Fifty years ago it was so uncommon a thing for a 
working man to be provident, and look after his wife 
children, and provide for a rainy day, that those sensible 
men who formed the Society probably called themselves 
* Odd’ Fellows to distinguish themselves from the com- 
mon run who were not so provident.”—Vide Odd Fellow- 
ship, a Lecture, p. 35. 

» St. SwirHrn. 

Ixn Sten.—The following is a copy of a poeti- 
cal invitation on the sign of “The Beehive,” an 
old inn at Abingdon, kept by William Honey : — 

“ Within this Hive we're all alive, 
Good Liquor makes us funny : 
If vou are dry, step in and try 
The flavour of our Honey.” 
Agax. 


Queries. 


Batuvurst Famiry.* —1. George Bathurst of 
Howthorp, co. Northampton, married Eliz. Vil- 
liers, and died, 1656, having had thirteen sons— 
viz. George, Edward, John, James, Ralph, Henry, 


| Henry, Lancelot, Thomas, Samuel, Moses, Joseph, 


and Benjamin. Six of these brothers are said to 
have been killed in the service of Charles L. in 
the Civil War. I can account for all but the fol- 
lowing, whom I conclude to have been these six. 
Can any one tell me when or where they were 
killed (or died), where they are buried, or give 
me any information about them? Their names 
were George, James, Lancelot, Thomas, Samuel, 
and Joseph. 

2. Of the above brothers, (1) John, a barrister, 
died 1656. (Query, was he ever married, and date 
of his birth?) ; (2) Henry died infant (when ?); 
(3) Henry, Attorney-General of Munster, and 
Recorder of Cork. Query, ever married, and dates 
of birth and death. 

3. Villiers Bathurst, Judge Advocate of the 
Navy, temp. Charles II, and Queen Anne, son of 





* See also 3t¢ §., viii. 67. 
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the above Samuel. Who was his mother, and 
when was he born? Was he ever married ? 

4. Sir Francis Bathurst, fifth bart. of Lechlade, 
co. Gloucester, emigrated to Georgia with General 
Oglethorpe, and died about 1738. 
sixth bart., resided in Georgia. Can any one 
give me any information respecting him or any of 
his descendants ? 

5. Captain Walter Bathurst, Royal Navy, killed 
at Navarino. Who was he? 

6. Lancelot Bathurst of Franks, co. Kent. Had 
he any brothers or sisters? Henry BarHurst. 

8, West Cliff, St. Laurence, 

Isle of Thanet. 

“Booxe ry Meerer or Rosin Conscrence.” 
This is reprinted from the copy in the Bodleian 
in Mr. Halliwell’s Contributions to Early English 
Literature, 1849, 4to. There is a second copy in 
the collection of the Duke of Devonshire, or, 
nidiere properly speaking, a fragment of one ; it is 
of a different and older impression than the copy 
at Oxford. But the latter is defective in two 


places, at the commencement and in the middle; | 


the title-page, however, being there. The Devon- 
shire fragment gupplies what is deficient in the 
other to the extent of the second Jacuna about 
the middle of the poem, some half-dozen stanzas ; 


but the beginning, which would be contained on | 


the leaf following the title, is still a desideratum. 
Now, it is my intention to include this remark- 


able composition in the third volume of Remains | 


of the Early Popular Poetry of England, of which 
a first instalment was published last summer but 
one, and if any of your correspondents could help 
me to the yet missing portion of the poem, he 
would render no inconsiderable service to me, 
and so, in a way, to literature. 
W. Carew Haztrrt. 
Addison Road, Kensington. 


Pavut Brancwarett1.—In Beckmann’s History 
of Inventions, Discoveries, and Origins (translated 
by William Johnston into English), there is an 


Sir Lawrence, | 


seven feet, to allow it to pass the one beneath 
the length would become too great to allow s 
man of ordinary height to row it. 

MARCHMONT. 


Cotours oF FLtowers. — Is it or is it not a law 
of Nature that flowers of the same species may 
have varieties of red and yellow, or mo and blue, 
but not of blue and yellow, and not of red, blue, 
and yellow? Roses are red and yellow, but not 
blue; salvias are red and blue, but not yellow. I 
know of none which are blue and yellow, or which 
show blooms tinted with the three primitive 
colours. C. W. Barker. 

7, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea. 


CREAKING SoLes. — We are told that “de mi- 
nimis non curat lex ;” but if the law cares not for 
trifles, it is no reason why a philosopher should 
not. And if, as Shakspeare says — 

“ There was never yet philosopher, 

That could endure the toothache patiently,”— 
we need not be surprised if those, who are less 
than philosophers, be impatient of the household 
annoyance of creaking boots and shoes. Most of 
your readers will be familiar with this really vexa- 
tious betrayer of their comings and goings. In 
my case I have exhausted the appliances of satur- 
ation with water, neat’s-foot oil, &c., in vain: 
“tamen usque recurrit,” it returns as soon as the 
moisture is evaporated. 

Tarquin, no doubt, put off his creaking boots 
when * took the peculiar strides described by 
Shakspeare. We shall not be suspected of having 


| his purpose in view when saying, we should be 


account of “Secret Poison,” and in it is as fol- | 


lows : — 


“It was remarked at Rome, by accident, that lemon | 


juice and the acid of lemons are, in some measure, coun- 
terpoisons; and a physician named Paul Branchaletti, 
respecting whom I can find no information, wrote a book 
expressly on this antidote to these drops.” 


I have referred to several ae poy Cyclo- 


glad to pass through the world with quiet paces; 
and as the artificers of this offending part of our 
dress possess no specific against the fault in ques- 
tion, oe induced to invite, through your widely 
circulated medium, the communication of any 
means of permanently removing this, both to our- 
selves and all near us, very disagreeable accom- 
paniment of our pedestrian action. 0. 

Sunderland. 

EskeLsy iy Yorxsurre.—In “ N. & Q.” 3". 
iii. 408, occurs the following statement under the 
heading of “ Leeming or Leming: ” — 


“In the British Record Commissions, vol. i. p. 203, is 


| the inquisition after death on the estate of Johannes de 


peedias on the subject, but have found out nothing | 


concerning this man. I should therefore feel ex- 
ceedingly glad if you could give me some informa- 
tion concerning him. Tuomas T. Dyer. 


CARTHAGINIAN GALLEYs.—Can any one inform 
me as to the manner in which the Carthaginian 
leys were managed? They are described as 
aving six or more banks of oars; but as the oars 
of each bank must have been increased six or 


Leming, A.p. 1305, who, among other properties, owned 
land at Eskelby in the parish of Burneston.” 

I presume the place alluded to is the village 
now called Exelby. Perhaps some of your readers 


| can inform me if such is the case, about what date 


the change in the orthography of the name took 
place, and also from what it is derived? W. Hi. 


Heratpic.—I am curious to know to whom 
belong the quarterings in a shield at the bottom 


_ of a rare print I possess (by Loggan, after Fles- 
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siers) of Colonel Thomas Sanders, of Ireton, in 


this county, one of old Noll’s Tronsides : — 

1. Sable, a chev. erm. betw. 3 bull’s-heads cabossed, of 
the first. ( Sanders.) 

2, Arg. a double-headed eagle displayed sa. charged 
with an inescutcheon or. ( Salomon ?) 

8. Arg. a sword and sceptre in saltier. ( Collenden of 
Horley ? or Odworth ?) 

4, Or, 3 lioncels passant in pale sa., armed and langued 
gu. In sinister canton point a crescent, for difference. 
( Carew.) ; : . 

5. Per pale, gu. and erm. a saltier of the field counter- 
charged. (?) 

6. Arg. 3 eagles displayed gu. (De Courcy?) 

7. Quarterly, arg. and gu. (Say, baron 8. of Devon ; 
summoned 1313.) 

&. Arg. 3 snakes coiled [ vert ?] (Savernake ?) 

9, Gu. out of a maunch erm. a dexter-hand holding a 
fleur-de-lis. ( Mohun.) 

10. Or, a cross engrailed sa. (Mohun, of Boconnock, 
co. Cornwall ? or Gifford ?) 

11. Vairé az. and arg.; a fesse chequy arg. and gu. 
( Clifford?) 

12. Gu. two bends wavy or. (Brieure, baron B. of 
Barnstaple.) 

13. Per pale or and vert. a lion ramp. gu. (Marshail, 
Earl of Pembroke.) 

14. Gu. a bend lozengy or. (Marshall, ancient coat.) 

15. Or, 3 chevs. gu.; a label of 5 points azure. (De 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke, Hereford, &c.) 

16. Arg. on a chief az. 3 crosses patée, fitchée, of the 
field. ( Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke.) | 

17. Sa. 3 garbs arg. (Macmorough, King of Leinster.) | 

18. Gu. a cross-fleury arg. ; over all on a bend azure 3 
crosses couped. of the second. (?) 

19. Gu. a chev. betw. 3 owls argent ; a mullet for dif- 
ference. (Sleigh, of Little-Ireton.) 

20. As Ist quartering. (Sanders of Ireton.) 

JOHN SLEIGH. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


Irish Funrrat Customs. —In the rural dis- | 
tricts of Ireland funeral processions always halt 
at cross roads whilst the psalm, “From the 
depths ” (the De profundis) is said by a couple of 
the processionists; the psalm is repeated at the 
grave, and when the latter is covered in, a spade 
and a shovel are thrown across the top, the bearer 
on which the coffin had been carried is broken 
over it, and the people depart after a silent prayer. 
This of course refers to Roman Catholic funerals. 
Is such a custom known elsewhere, and what is 
its origin ? S. RepMonp. 

Liverpool. 


“Tue Ocean Cavern.” —Can any one inform 
me where and when a poem, entitled “The Ocean 
Cavern, a Tale of the Tonga Isles,” was published ? 
I remember just four lines in the poem, which 
are these — 


“The Tonga maids from infancy 
Were taught to brave the swelling sea ; 
To furl the sail, and wield the oar, 
And guide the bark from shore to shore.” 


It was published in a pamphlet form, and I 
think between the years 1800 and 1820. Noro. 
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St. Micuaert’s, Crooxep Lane.—The church 
of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, where the first Sir 
John Leman was buried in 1632, has been taken 
down. He had been Lord Mayor of London in 
1616; and I possess his portrait in full robes. I 
believe he was the founder of the family. Can 
any one inform me what became of his and other 
monuments when the church was taken down in 
1831, for the construction of the new streets in 
that neighbourhood ? G. 0. L. 


Sttver Cup.—I have an old silver cup, holding 


| rather more than a pint. In relief, on one side, 


are four Amazons with bows and arrows ready to 
shoot. On the other is a river in which three 
crowned heads appear just above the water, and 
four centaurs are on the bank. The beard of the 
first is turned back, and flows over his shoulders : 
his mouth is opened to an impassable width, and 
the bow-string is drawn considerably beyond the 
ear. These excesses are intentional, as the draw- 
ing of the restis good. Under the crowned heads, 
respectively, are “A. D.O.” I shall be obliged 
by an explanation. Various implements and em- 
blems of archery are engraved on other parts of 
the cup, but badly done, and I have no doubt 
subsequent to the reliefs. G. C. 


Spuinx STELLATARUM.—The English hum- 


| ming-bird, or fly-bird, abounds more this year 


than I have ever before known it to abound. 
Instead of two or three in a season, I have them 
daily, and often two or three together, in my 
small garden in Somersetshire. I do not write, 
however, so much to note this fact, as to query 
the meaning of the Linnean name — stellatarum, 
“of the starred ones.” The starred what? I do 
not find, in any botanical book, the adjective 
stellatus used in the feminine at all. In the neuter 
plural I find it applied to the noun folia. It 
would, nevertheless, seem that Linné had in- 
tended to describe this sphinx as frequenting (as 
in truth it does) star-shaped flowers (e. g. jas- 
mine). Query, Is corollarum the substantive with 
which stellatarum agrees? Or what is the ety- 
mology or meaning of the name ? Woes 


THACKERAY’s Sone.—Can any one inform me 
where to procure (or else kindly supply me with) 
the curious sing-song music, to which poor Thack- 
eray used to sing his inimitable verses, begin- 
ning— 


“There were three sailors in Bristol city ” ? 

F, G. W. 
“Teatre D'Amour.” —Is anything known of 

a very rare and beautiful volume of emblems 

bearing this title? It is in imperial 8vo, and 


| consists of twenty-eight very finely engraved 


plates emblematic of love, but entirely differing 
from those of Otho Veenius. The engravings are 
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surrounded with circular borders; within which 
are mottoes in French and Lutin, and French 
verses beneath, entirely engraved, and each in a 
different style of calligraphy. What is the date, 
engraver’s name, and place of publication? This 
copy was purchased from the Catalogue of Messrs. 
Longman & Co., March, 1838. I should feel 
greatly obliged by an extract from this, but am 
afraid that it is quite unattainable. 
WILiiaM Bares. 


Birmingham. 


VoLTAIRE. — 

“ When Voltaire was ordered by the senate of Geneva 
to quit the dominions of the Republic in twenty-four 
hours, the incorrigible scoffer at all things venerable and 
sacred replied: ‘ Magniticent Sirs, it requires only three 
minutes.’ ”— Times, August 3, 1865. 

A similar story is told of other states and 

rsons, and, I think, is older than Voltaire. 

id he say so, and when? Did any one else say 
so before him ? If it is possible to give an answer 


about Voltaire, sine odio theologico, I shall be glad | 


of one; if not, not. FITzHOPKINS. 


Garrick Club. 


Waite or Fittierorp, Dorset.—In Hutchins’s | 


History of Dorset, epitaphs of some “ Whites,” at 
the Ockford Fitzpaime church, are given. Can 
any one inform me whether these Whites were 
related to those of Fittleford, and how? Also, 
whether any descendants of either family are 
living? In the Heralds’ Progress (Harl. MS., 
2186), the arms of the latter family agree with 
those given on one of the monuments at Ockford 
Fitzpaine, with but a slight exception; but in 
some books on heraldry, totally different arms are 
ascribed to the Fittleford Whites. INQUIRER. 


Queries with Answers. 


Dakin Famity Morto.—A friend on whom I 
ean rely informs me that on the carriage of Mr. 
Dakin (formerly Sheriff Dakin) may be read — 
“Strike, Dakin, strike, the Devil’s in the hemp.” 
Can any of your readers elucidate or explain the 
meaning of this very extraordinary motto ? 

J. RicHaRpson, 

[The following explanation of this singular motto is 
given in M. A. Denham’s Slogans of the North of England, 
4to, 1851, p. 14: — 

“ The strangest of all northern mottoes — 

* Stryke, Dakeyne, the Devil’s in the hempe !’ 
is, I believe, first found in the grant of new arms by 
Flower in 1563, to Arthur Dakyns, Esq. of Linton and 
Hackness, in Holderness... . . : Arthur Dakyns was a 


general in the army, but, as two or three centuries ago | 
generals commanded on sea as well as land, I imagine 


that he had distinguished himself in some gallant fight, 
perhaps against the Spaniards, wherein all the turning 
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point of victory consisted in cutting some portion of g 
| ship’s hempen sails or cordage. It often happens that 
mottoes are dispersed among branches to whose history 
| they are wholly inapplicable. The elder Dakeynes of 
Derbyshire, enchanted with the exploit of cutting the 
Devil out of the hemp, assumed the odd motto in question 
at the very commencement of the seventeenth century, and 
confirmed to them in 1611 by St. George. It is now worn 
by all the families of the name, and by no descendant and 
representative of the elder or Derbyshire Dakeynes in 
| more glorious sigillic array than by my indefatigable 
| frére in genealogy, Henry Charles Dakeyne, of Hamilton 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood, London, and of the Old Hall, 
East Bridgford, co. Notts, Esq. The crest always com 
sorted with the motto. Out of a naval coronet springs an 
arm brandishing a hatchet, and prepared to strike.” 


“Acta Domint JoHannis Fastotre.” —The 
above is the title of a work written by William 
| of Worcester. Some suppose it is either lost, or 
| that it has never been published. Can you throw 
| any light on the subject? (See Sketch of Caister 
| Castle, near Yarmouth, §c. By Dawson Turner, 
| Esq., M.A. London, 1842; p. 51.) 


J. Dattoy. 
Norwich. 
| [In the History of the Manor and Ancient Barony of 
Castle Combe, co. Wilts, by G. Paulett Scrope, Esq., M.P., 
4to, 1852, it is stated (p. 193) that William of Worcester 
| “is said to have commemorated, in a work of two volumes, 
| the Acts of his master and patron, Sir John Fastolfe, as 
well as of the Regent Duke of Bedford, under whom, as 
| the secretary of Fastolfe, he was long engaged in the 
| French wars. These manuscripts, however, which would 
probably throw much light on this interesting period of 
| our history, are at present unfortunately missing.” The 
earliest notice of this lost work occurs in the Paston 
| Letters, iv. 78, edit. 1789. There are three volumes of 
| the manuscripts of William of Worcester now in the 
library of Castle Combe: one, a Cartulary, containing 
copies of deeds relating to this and other properties of the 
families of Badlesmere, Tiptoft, and Scrope ; another, # 
| copy of portions of the same; the third, an abstract of 
the Court Rolls and Receipts of the manor between the 
years 1375 and 1460. All, like the other manuscripts 
| remaining of Worcester, contain a variety of loose memo- 
randa on other subjects, jotted down without much order 
| or regularity, as in a common-place book. } 


“ As Turck as INKLE-Weavers.”—This saying 
is used in some parts of Cheshire and Lancashire. 
| What is an inkle-weaver? What is the idea 
| intended to be conveyed? As thick as thieves. 
Is the idea that of a multitude thickly packed in 
one of their haunts, or of close unanimity or secrecy 
in design ? Matruew Dolrte. 

Maxilt Forest. 

[Inkle, or beggar’s inkle, is a kind of coarse tape used 
by cooks to secure meat previous to being spitted, and 
farriers to tie round horses’ feet, &c. The introduction of 
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this kind of inferior tape was from the Low Countries, 
during the persecutions of the sixteenth century. The 
traffic was carried on by a few foreign weavers, who kept 


the secret among themselves, and being of one trade, lan- | 


guage, and religion, they of course became staunch fami- 
liar friends; or, as Burns describes his twa dogs, “ Unco 
pack and thick together.” Hence it is now said of per- 
sons very friendly, “ They are as thick as inkle-weavers.” } 

BoyaPaRTE 1n Lonpon. — Mr. Timbs states 
(Romance of London, iii. 172), on the authority 
of Mathews the bookseller of the Strand, that, in 
1791 or 1792, Bonaparte resided for five weeks in 
George Street—one of the streets of York Build- 
ings. Is there any contemporary evidence in 
support of this statement ? U. O. N. 

Westminster Club. 

[This question was asked in our 1* S. xi. 366, and, as 
might be expected, elicited no reply. In the year 1791 
the public career of Bonaparte was only just commencing, 
and it is not likely that he was personally seen by Ma- 
thews the bookseller, or any one else, in the streets of 
London. Our correspondent has overlooked the fact, that 
Mr. Timbs (who cuts us all up) has aptly entitled his 
work The Romance of London. } 

CHESHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. — The family 


names and mansions of the Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire Squires tried and acquitted at Manchester 


TRESHAM, THB GUNPOWDER CoNSPIRATOR. — 
Is there any known portrait of Tresham? I do 
not find him mentioned in Granger or Bromley, 
but you have correspondents who are acquainted 
with the history of the Tresham family. Ferlene 
they could direct me to some unengraved picture. 

Joun Bruce. 


R7O8¢ 


[ Musgrave, in his Adversaria (Addit. MS. 5723), states 
that a picture of Francis Tresham is in Hendlip House, 
co. Worcester, the property of the Abingdons. ] 


Dervuce.—May not this inelegant word be de- 
rived from the Latin Deus, the pronunciation of 
the latter in the service of the Romish Church 
being not unlike deuce. I find that in the Italian 


| language there is an interjectiv omine! whic 
language th terjection, D ! which 


in October, 1694, on the information of Taaffe and | 


Lunt to the Secretary of State, Trenchard, are 
not given by Macaulay, who chronicles their trial, 
vol. iv. pp. 519-23. 

Will any one cognizant of what must be well 
known to those who take either an antiquarian or 
family interest in these countries supply the de- 
ficiency ? Nort RaDECLIFFE. 

[The eight gentlemen who were tried at Manchester in 
October, 1694, were Caryl Lord Molyneux ; Sir William 


is translated in the dictionary I have, as the deuce ! 
CHARLES STEWART. 
27, Highbury Place. 
[The Portuguese say diacho for diabo, just as we say 
May not deuce be from diacho? We 
Consult also an 


deuce for devil. 
owe many words to the Portuguese. 
article on the origin of this word in our 24 §., ii. 331.) 


Replies. 
MEN OF KENT AND KENTISH MEN. 
(1* S. v. 321, 615; 3°¢ S. vii. 324, 423; viii. 92.) 
Should this doughty discussion respecting 
Kentish Men and Men of Kent once establish 


| itself in the colugins of “N. & Q.,” it will be no 


Gerard, Bart.; Sir Rowland Stanley, Bart. ; Sir Thomas | 


Clifton, Bart.; William Dicconson, Esq.; Philip Lang- 
ton, Esq. ;, Bartholomew Walmsley, Esq. of Dunkenhalgh ; 
and Mr. William Blundell, of Crosby. See The Jacobite 
Trials at Manchester in 1694, edited by William Bea- 
mont, Esq. for the Chetham Society, 4to, 1853.] 


“Tue Centaur not Fasviovs.” — Will the 
editor, or a correspondent, kindly inform me who 
was the author of this work, “published rather 
before the middle of the last century, and de- 
signed to “ improve the age ” P “” CEcrt. 
(This celebrated satire on the vices of persons in high 
life s by Dr. Edward Young, the poet, and was printed 
m 1754. It excited much attention at the time of its 
Publication ; and is said to have produced a marvellously 
goed effect upon the Court of the second George, and on 
those within its influence, whose morals are generally 
Tepresented to have been as dissolute and relaxed as those 
of the courtiers of Charles II.) 


easy matter to get it out again; and, presuming 
that the pages of “N. & Q.” were not originally 
designed to be made the arena of controversy, 
especially of controversy in its very nature inter- 
minable, I venture to suggest that the present 
controversy has precisely that character. 

For how stands the case? The man of West 
Kent says to the man of East Kent, “I am the 
Man of Kent; you are only a Kentish Man.” The 
man of East Kent politely replies, “ Excuse me. 
You, on the contrary, are the mere Kentish Man ; 
I am the true Man of Kent.” Having lived 
many years in East Kent, and about as many 
more in West Kent, I can speak to both sides of 
this picture from personal knowledge. But hear 
your own correspondent, at p. 92. “The men of 
West Kent,” he says, “are undoubtedly Men of 
Kent, while those of East Kent are only Kentish 
Men.” Exactly so. But why? “ Being myself a 
native of that division of the county ” { West Kent), 
“T feel jealous ofits rights and usages, which I am 
always prepared to defend.’ Your correspondent 
may rest assured that East Kent contains its 
hundreds and its thousands who feel equally 
“zealous for the rights and usages” of “that 
division of the county,” who are equally prepared 
to do battle for them, and who have the strongest 


| conviction that they, the East-enders, are the true 
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Men of Kent, while the West-enders are only 
Kentish Men. 

No! says a third party; you are both wrong. 
It is “no question of East and West Kent” (see 
vii. 423). “Ihave always understood the Men 
of Kent to be those born in the Weald of Kent.” 
And why so? For the best of all possible reasons : 
he was born there himself. 

Is it not fair, then, to ask the question, What 
prospect is there that adverse opinions, held on 
such highly satisfactory and conclusive grounds, 
can ever be reconciled by argument ? 

Permit me, however, in conclusion, to offer 
two suggestions. First, Is it not possible that 
the two appellations, Men of Kent, and Kentish 
men, were originally employed indifferently ? In 
that case, the squabble for the exclusive posses- 
sion of the former of these equivalents would be 
of later origin. Without pretending to have gone 
deeply into the subject, I venture to mention that 
I have noticed some things which seem decidedly 
to favour this view. The two appellations, in 
their original sense, were convertible. 

Secondly, East Kent is plucky; so is West 
Kent; both, if need be, combative. Hence the 
idea just thrown out, as doing away with all 
grounds for a free fight, may prove equally un- 
savoury to one party and to the other. Why not 
bring the question, then, to a fair trial of manly 
skill? A cricket-match, a rifle-match, a match 
with great guns, might determine annually, tri- 
ennially if preferred, to which* party of compe- 
titors, up to the contest next ensuing, should 


belong a silver shield frosted with a WHITE HORSE, | 


and bearing for a legend, meN oF KENT. 
ScHrn. 
CHARTULARY OF WHALLEY ABBEY. 
(3" S. vii. 177, 376, 508; viii. 36.) 


With regard to my query on the phrase in 


Factum, as found in the Chartulary of Whalley | 
Abbey, I have since discovered an elucidation ; | 


not indeed from Cowell, but from another source, 
which has satisfied me that the expression is cor- 
rect. I nevertheless beg to thank BratioTHEcaR. 
CuetHam., for his quotation from Cowell, which 


confirms the explanation I have already met with; | 


and whatever I have said on that point, touching 
the editorship of the Chartulary, I beg leave to 


retract. But I still keep to my opinion respect- | 


ing the general editorship of the work. From a 
simple perusal of the volumes, any one at all 


familiar with monastic charters will be able to | 


correct numerous errors of an obvious character 
without reference to the original MS. They are 


errors which cannot exist there; or if they did | 


(which is not at all probable), editorial notes 


would have been absolutely necessary to correct | 


or explain the reading. I will justify my state- 


ee 


ment by reference to the fac-simile at p, 186 of 
vol i. There, in one page, are found several 
mistakes. Where does the editor get the word 
duplex? There is not the slightest approach to 
it in the fac-simile. In the second line conques- 
tum has the proper contraction over the final u; 
but the _ has post conquestu, which is non- 
sense, wis relig\ tosis} is converted into viris 
religionis. In Eadwardus, the first a is ignored. 
In Lincoli (which occurs twice) and Rothelai, the 
final contractions are also ignored. 

Further than this, I commenced the compila- 
tion of a table of errata; but after a short time, I 
found that it swelled to such dimensions that it 
would be impracticable to include it within the 
limits of an ordinary letter. I, therefore, confine 
myself to a few general remarks. 

The verb qguietumclamo, in all its forms, is al- 
ways printed guietuclamo; and such contracted 
words as Robto, Rico, Rogo, Jotie, and the like, 
always omit the mark of contraction, thus making 
nonsense, Any one familiar with charters, knows 
perfectly well what is meant by a phrase like 
this, Johe capello; but that is no reason why the 
text should be needlessly disfigured. Instances 
of omitted contractions are to be reckoned by the 
hundred. 

The common phrase pre manibus is often cor- 
rupted either into the ungrammatical form of per 
manibus, or the unmeaning form of pro manibus, 
Vide pp. 25, 55, 59, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 132, 
134, 156, 166, 342, 347, 352. 

The contraction p is often substituted for p. 

“ Ut igitur hee mea donatio imppetuii (!) firma 
et stabilis preservet” (p. 27). What is preserved 
supposed to mean? Perseveret is more like the 
truth. The editor here seems scarcely able to 
realise the distinction between an active and 4 


| passive verb. At p. 30 (line 6 from the bottom), 


the same verb is tortured into preseverent. Vide 
also pp. 339 and 340. 

At p. 133 (line 6 from bottom) for commundare 
read communicare. P. 168 (line 6) for Apostoli- 
corum read Apostolorum. P., 201 (line 19) for 
sumta read summonita: The editor is evidently 
unacquainted with the common form of fines. | 

At pp. 345, 349, 360, viculus is converted into 
the absurd word vinculus. 

I cannot agree with BrstioTHEcaR. CHETHAM 
in his observation, that “there are few =m 
publications that are more entitled to the a 
of accuracy than this work.” Inaccuracies 4 ound 
throughout; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that, if I had the opportunity and leisure to col- 
late the four volumes with the original MS., my 
list of errata would be rather startling. In m 
this assertion, I have no other object to serve than 
that of justifying my original statement, that the 
work “is full of editor’s blunders.” Mowastious. 
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DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 
(3" 8, viii. 28, 78.) 

Marie-Louise-Léonie, duchesse d’Abrantés ex- 
Lady of Honour to H.IL.H. the Princess Marie- 
Clotilde, is the widow of Adolphe-Alfred-Michel, 
duke d’Abrantés, youngest son of Marshal Andoche 
Junot, first duke, and of Laura de Permon, the 
authoress of the piquant and amusing, but often 
untruthful Memos of herself, who died in great 
distress during the year 1838, leaving two daugh- 
ters named Joséphine and Constance; the first of 
which, who now and then styles herself Duchesse 
d’Abrantés without any right, as I am officially 


informed from Paris, was married to M. James | 
, 


Amet; and the second, known in the literary 
world under the name of Constance Aubert, to 
M. N. Aubert; and two sons, Napoléon, and 
Adolphe, the husband of the present duchess, who 
died both a few years ago childless, consequently 
the title is now extinct. 

Démétrius Comnenus, or rather Démétrius Ste- 


hanopoulos, a captain in the French army, a | 


Greek by birth, and maternal uncle to Laura, first 
Duchess of Abrantés pretended, on the authority 
of some insignificant and valueless birth and mar- 
riage certificates, written in very bad modern 
Greek, and pompously called authentic documents, 
to be descended from Nicephorus, one of the sons 
of the last Greek Emperor of Trebisond, David 
Comnenus, whose life, according to him, was spared 


by Mohammed, and who took refuge in Maina of | 


5 . | 
Peloponnesus; whence his descendants, called no 


more Comneni but Stephanopouli, with three 
thousand followers, came to Genoa during the year 
1676, and thence to Corsica, where they remained 
until the present century. One of these emigrants, 
named Kalémeros, is said to be the founder of the 
Buonaparte family. 

The parentage and name, to the surprise of 
every one acquainted with Byzantine history, and 
i & position to examine critically the assertions of 
the pretender, were recognised in 1782 by letters 
patent of Louis XVI. King of France, who how- 
ever did not allow him the right to use the title 
of Prince, 

Fallmerayer, in his standard work Geschichte 


| 


des Kaiserthums von Trapezunt, says that the claims | 


of Démétrius Stephanopoulos will hardly stand 


4 critical examination, notwithstanding many so- | 


called authentic documents, which he published in 
4 rather curious and very rare work, entitled — 
m Précis historique de la maison Impériale des Com- 
ie =} ou Pon trouve l’origine, les mceurs, et les usages 

: aniotes ; précedé d’une filiation directe et reconnue 
Der Lettres Patentes du Roi, du mois d’Avril 1782, depuis 
; avid, dernier Empereur de Trebisonde jusqu’a Demé- 
mus Comnéne, actuellement Capitaine de Cavalerie en 
Fance; & Amsterdam, 1784, in 8°.” 


If your learned correspondent, Historicvs, will 


this pamphlet, he will come to the same con- | 


clusion as Fallmerayer, who considers the preten- 
sions of Laura d’Abrantés and of her mel Cap- 
tain Démétrius to be descended from the ancient 
House of Comnéne imaginary, and without the 
least foundation. It is true their ancestors came 
from Greece, as the name of Stephanopoulos (son 
of Stephen) shows; but it does not follow that 
they were of imperial blood. 

It may be noted that the Annuaire de la No- 
blesse de France, a book of authority, edited yearl 
by the well-known archivist and paleograph, M. 
Borel d’Hauterive, and similar to Burke’s English 

eerage, in the historical and genealogical notice 
of the ducal house of Abrantés, says — 

“Tl (Andoche Junot) avait épousé Laure de Permon> 
connue sous le nom de Madame d’Abrantts, rejeton d'une 


famille de Languedoc, 


without making any mention whatever of the 
imperial house of Comnéne. 

Adolphe-Alfred-Michel Junot, third and last 
Duke d’Abrantés, when married in 1853 (Jan. 10) 
to Marie-Louise-Léonie, the present duchess, was 
the widower of Marie-Céline-Elise, daughter of 
Baron Lepic, whom he married in 1845 (April 2), 
and who died in 1847 (June 6). 

RHopOCcANAKIS. 
Higher Broughton. 


NURSERY RHYME. 
. Vii. 462.) 

From the quotation you have given of this 
piece of rhyming, your readers will probably pre- 
sume that the two verses comprise the whole of it. 
Having lately met with what I suppose to be the 
real original of the song, I enclose a copy of it, 
as perhaps not even the authority you quote (Mr. 
HALLIWELL) may be aware of it. There is no 
prefix to the lines. The reference to a former 
volume of “N. & Q.” furnishes only the first 


verse :— 


(3°4 ~ 


“ The queen of hearts, 
She made some tarts, 

All on a summer’s day, 
The knave of hearts 
He stole those tarts, 

And with them ran away: 
The king of hearts 
Call'd for those tarts, 

And beat the knave full sore ; 
The knave of hearts 
Brought back those tarts, 

And said he’ll ne’er steal more. 

“ The king of spades 
He kiss’d the maids, 

Which vex’d the queen full sore ; 
The queen of spades 
She beat those maids, 

And turn’d them out of door : 
The knave of spades 
Griev’d for these jades, 

And did for them implore ; 














The queen so gent 
She did relent, 
And vow’d she’d ne’er strike more. 


“ The king of clubs 
He often drubs 

His loving queen and wife, 
The queen of clubs 
Returns him snubs, 

And all is noise and strife : 
The knave of clubs 
Gives winks and rubs, 

And swears he’ll take her part; 
For when our kings 
Will do such things, 

They should be made to smart. 

“ The diamond king 
I fain would sing, 

And likewise his fair queen, 
But that the knave, 
A haughty slave, 

Must needs step in between. 
Good diamond king, 
With hempen string 

This haughty knave destroy, 
Then may your queen, 
With mind serene, 

Your royal bed enjoy.” 

European Magazine, 1782, vol. i. 
p- 252. 


Wratr Parworta. 


CHASSEURS. 
(3" 8. viii. 86.) 

The Chasseurs Britanniques were raised origin- 
ally from amongst the French emigrés, and subse- 
quently recruited from prisoners, deserters, Xc., 
without much inquiry about their country or 
political leanings. The regiment did good ser- 
vice in the early part of the Peninsular War, 
especially at Fuentes d’Onoro. They were rifle- 
men, and, I believe, dressed and equipped like the 
Rifle Brigade, with black facings. The York 
Chasseurs were dressed and equipped like the 
60th Rifles, with red facings, oul were raised for 
service in the West Indies, There were many 


foreigners, principally Germans, in the ranks, de- | 


serters, prisoners, &c., who had no wish to be re- 
captured, and were glad to serve out of Europe. 
The native element was originally not of a high 
standard, but as it was eliminated or improved, 
the regiment was renamed “Royal York Ran- 
gers,” and became a very efficient and well-con- 
ducted corps. 

An old general, long since dead, told me that 
when a captain in 1794, he raised men for a 
majority, and then offered for general service to 
get his lieutenant-colonelcy. “ And they took me 
at my word, and gave me the ‘ Royal Africans’ ! 
A precious time I had with them for the next two 
or three years on the coast of Africa! They were 
the sweepings of every parade in England, for 


when a man was sentenced to be flogged he was 
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offered the alternative of volunteering for the 
Royal Africans, and he generally came to me. 
They were not a bad set of fellows when there was 
anything to be done, but with nothing to do they 
were devils incarnate.” b 

The. York Chasseurs were originally raised in g 
similar manner, but after recruiting of this de- 
| scription was stopped, the regiment was started 

afresh as “ Royal York Rangers,” and became, as 
| I have already remarked, a well-conducted and 

efficient corps. Stener. 





Chasseurs Brittaniques, or “ Independent Fo- 
| reigners,”” were employed on the coast of America 
in the war of 1813-14, on board the fleet under 
| Admiral Sir T. Hardy (Ramillies, 74, flag-ship), 
| which blockaded the northerly ports of the re- 
| public. They were chiefly deserters and refugees 
| from the French and other continental armies. They 
| made several descents on the coasts, on which de- 
| sultory operations from the fleet were of frequent 
| occurrence: such as storming of batteries, cutting 
out, capture of merchandise, &c. Complaints were 
made to the British government of their behay- 
ing with rather unwonted severity to the inhabi- 
| tants on the American seaboard, and to the females. 
| I believe they were not employed again on that 
| service, but sent away elsewhere in consequence, 
from the coast. Ata place called Craney Island, 
where our seamen were repulsed by the precision 
of the batteries on shore, they appear to have 
come rather to grief, not being able to land from 
their boats by reason of the shallowness of the 
water and the deep mud. There were more corps 

than one of York Chasseurs and Rangers. 
Brevis. 


RED FACINGS. 
(3"4 §. viii. 69.) 

George Colman’s witticism on the facings of & 
volunteer corps is well known, where he speaks 
of “Lieutenant Grains the brewer, in a smart 
scarlet jacket, tastily turned up with a rhubarb 
coloured lapel.” (Poor Gentleman). Some per 
sons have absurdly conjectured that the reg 
ments bearing scarlet facings have for some m& 
conduct before the enemy or otherwise, been 
| deprived of their original facings as a disgrace. 

“ Facings,” says James, in his Military Dictwon- 
ary, “signify the lappels, cuffs, and collar of 8 
military uniform, and are generally different from 
the colour of the coat or jacket.” These facings 
originated with the regiments clothed in red hav- 
| ing a lining of serge of different colours, whic 

being turned over at the collar, lapels, and ¢ 

| formed the facings. The 33rd, 53rd, 60th, and 
76th, are, I think, the regiments of regular m- 
fantry having scarlet facings. To these ma be 
added the Sussex militia, when command 
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Charles, third Duke of Richmond, but which be- 
ing since a royal regiment has now blue facings. 

be 56th foot, styled the Pompadour regiment, 
raised in 1755, has a facing of a reddish blue; but 
whether it is named from that colour, or from the 
Marquise de Pompadour, is not certain. The 97th 
regiment has also a French grey, or very light 
sky blue. 

To the Light Dragoons there was a regiment 
raised by General Russell Manners (the 26th) 
which had facings of blue, the identical colour of 
the regimental jacket, and which is the only 
regiment so distinguished. 
nected with the county of Kent had facings of 

y or sky-blue, such as the New Romney 
Fencible Light Dragoons (“ N. & Q.” 2°¢ 8. xii. 
$05), and the East and West Kent militia regi- 
ments, whose facings are styled in the Army Last, 
Kentish grey. 

Of all the different coloured facings of the regi- 
ments of Regular British Infantry, yellow is by far 
the most predominant, it being borne by about 
one-third of the whole number. It has a clean 
cheerful appearance, and is not liable to fade even 
to the last. When soldiers are viewed either in- 


dividually or collectively, they have always a neat | 


and even elegant appearance. 
Pro ORNAMENTO. 


Red facings were formerly worn by all regiments 
in British pay (if I may so speak) for no collars 
were in use on the military coats—that is, the 
coat coming close up to the neck, and a cravat or 
neck-tie was worn, and never were a mark of dis- 
grace. In fact no facings at all prevailed in the 


British forces till a later period, and any one look- | 


ing at the prints of Marlborough’s campaigns, of 
Dettingen, Culloden, Minden, or Quebec, will re- 
mark no facings at all as prevalent, only rather 
extensive cuffs; e. g. look at Gen. Wolfe’s statue 
(Quebec) in Palace Street. 

The 41st Regiment, in which the sire of the 
present correspondent was a field officer for many 
years, and in which he fell in action in 1813 at 
Fort Sandusky, in Ohio, America, never had other 
than red facing till of late years; now they are 
white. The corps is metamorphosed into the 
Welsh regiment of foot, with the Prince of Wales’s 
plume. Instead of being disgraced, the corps was 
fora long time known as the “41st Invalids,” and 
8 such appears on most of the old Army Lists. 
In the era of George II. they distinguished 
themselves in Germany, and were long known as 

Wardour’s Regiment.” The Gent. and London 
Magazines may be consulted thereon. 

America in 1812-15 they greatly distinguished 
themselves at Queenstown and Detroit under Sir 
aac Brock, and subsequently at the Raisin and 
fami, and capture of Fort Niagara (by their flank 
companies). Red breeches and white linen gaiters 


The regiments con- | 


! 

above the knee prevailed in the army in Germany, 
Flanders, at Culloden, Quebec, the Seven Years’ 
War, &c. The 34th had light or yellow cuffs 
and spatterdashes or gaiters, as will be seen by 
the engraving in their Regimental Record. ; 
_ Gen. Wolfe invented a plan to save the cloth- 
ing, which was a working dress for the private 
men composed of a red gilet or jacket with sleeves, 
over which the red coat (of course without sleeves) 
was slipped on when on parade or on active ser- 
vice, but not at other times. Brevis. 


KemBir’s “OpE oN THE AMERICAN Wark” 
(3 S. viii, 48.)—Perhaps no books are less trust- 
worthy than those composed of Green-room gossip. 
Take half-a-dozen, and you will find the same 
story, with large or small variations, told of half-a- 
dozen actors. Sometimes, as in the present case, 
there is an outlying bit of truth. John Kemble 
did not write, but recited the ode, which is pre- 
served in Poems chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, 2 vols. Bath, 1792. It is entitled 
“ Manchester, an Ode.” A note says: — 

“This ode was written to promote the spirit that, in 
the author’s opinion, so gloriously displayed itself in the 
town on receiving authentic intelligence of General Bur- 
| goyne’s defeat by the American rebels. A resolution was 

formed to raise a regiment for the crown at the expense 

of the town and neighbourhood,” &c. 

“ Among other expedients used to excite and diffuse a 
proper spirit, was the present ode; which was spoken in 
the playhouse by Mr. Kemble, now manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and then an actor of considerable emi- 
nence in the town.” (Vol. ii. p. 74.) 

The ode contains eight stanzas. One will suf- 
fice as a sample, and I choose the third, because 
the author, the Rev. John Whitaker, rector of 
Ruan Lanihorne, repeats it as the eighth, for which 
reason I infer that he thought it the best: 


“ But Britain, in this race of fame, 

Which of thy daughter-towns may claim 
The greatest share of glory for the whole ? 

*Tis Manchester that claims the share, 

*Twas Manchester that urged the war, 

| *Twas Manchester that waked the British soul.” 

| J saw John Kemble in Cato. Though very 
young then, my memory as to how he did it is 

| still fresh, and I left the theatre with the impres- 
sion that I had seen, not only a great actor, but a 
good play. So I have no difficulty in believing 
that, when recited by him, the Ode passed for 
poetry. FItzHoPKINs. 


Garrick Club. 


Hovsrnorp Tats (3 S, viii. 82.)—The story 
which Mr. Bartye-Govtp relates under the title 
of “The Rose Tree,” is evidently a variety of the 
’ . - rt) . . 
fiction called “Orange and Lemon, which is, I 
believe, very popular in Lincolnshire nurseries. 
The version which my fickle memory best retains 
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gives a daughter named Orange to the cruel step- 
mother of little Lemon, and the boy her brother. 
The dreadful — having been served up to the 
father, the boy buries his sister’s remains, and the 
song of the bird is as follows: — 
“ My mother killed me, 

My father picked my bones, 

And my little brother buried me 

Under the cold marble stones.” 

As a child this story used to make my flesh 
creep, and I am therefore surprised that 
only such a misty recollection of it. 
always thought that the — 

“ Here comes the candle to light you to bed, 

And here comes the hatchet to chop off your head,” 
with which we supplemented the song 

“ Oranges and lemons, said the bells of St. Clement's,” 


(in the game called Oranges and Lemons), had 
reference to the shocking tragedy in the nursery 
tale. St. SwirH rn. 


Entema (3°¢ S. vi. 497.) — The answer to the 
enigma beginning “ Himself he stood beside him- 
self,” is “a Neddy and an eddy.” 


lution in rhyme, but I am not in a position to | 


quote it. I wish some one would unriddle the 
other curiosity set forth (3™ S. vi. 497), “Man 
cannot live without my first.” Sr. SwirHr. 


Srconp Srent (3™ 8S. viii. 65, 111.) — The | 


occurrence related by me under the above headin 
may not be strictly what is understood by pe | 
sight; and I am not anxious that it should be 
so: but I think it still deserves to be treated with 
some respect, and not put off as an ordinary inci- 
dent, such as may have happened to any of us. 
J. B. misrepresents my statement. When I said 
that of the facts there could be no doubt, I did | 
not mean to assert that the shepherd really saw 
Mr. Austin walking in the garden; but that he | 
did relate the visiou, did believe firmly that he 
saw it, and did not invent a story to impose upon 
others. J.B. passes over the most remarkable 
fact of the case. Any of us may at some time 
have mistaken a tree for a man, or a shaken 
bough for a moving garment; but John’s vision 
was followed immediately by the arrival of a 
messenger, announcing that the very man, whom 
he had just declared that he had seen in the | 
garden, was lying on his death-bed, several miles 
off. This coincidence was very striking; and 
when coupled with the fact that the dying man 
had long oie in vain to bring poor John to | 
a sense of religion, may very rationally be con- 
sidered as a last admonition to the old —— 
And when, very shortly after, he was suddenly | 
called out of life without repentance, it was the | 
conclusion, I know, of grave and sensible persons 
at the time, that it was a supernatural warning : 


have | 


I know I | 


There is a so- | 


| of foolery. 





| and I must say that I prefer their judgment to 
the mere animal ideas of an ignorant sensualist 
| such as the old shepherd was. F.08 


Written Rocks (3 S. viii. 88.)—Mr. G. Tate 
| F.G.S., of Alnwick, Northumberland, has lately 
published a book containing all that is known 
| with respect to the above rocks in this neighbour- 
| hood. The book is entitled The Scul 
| of Northumberland. 
| Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
| The Written Rocks respecting which ©, W. 
BARKLEY inquires are probably those called Hel- 
| beck-Scar, near Brampton in Cumberland, de- 
scribed by Camden, who gives a view of the rocks 
and a reading of the inscription, and also men- 
| tions similar inscriptions on native rocks at Craw- 
| dundale, near Kirkby Thor in Westmoreland. 
| These remains are also treated of by Horsley, and 
| in the county histories. Another is described in 
| the Archeologia (date 1766) as existing at Shawk, 
| near to Rose Castle, the seat of the Bishop of 
Carlisle. A. ©. G. 
Bebington. 


a Rocks 
Wx. Lyaxz, 





| Dopp Famtry (3" §S, viii. 87.)— The name of 
| this family seems derived from the old English or 
| Celtic word dodd = a rush, or flag. (See Camden's 
| Remaines, &c.) Brevis. 


CurE AND PREVENTION oF TootHacuE (3"*8. 
| vii. 433.) —I had heard of many curious cures for 
| the toothache, but that quoted I had never heard. 

The following perhaps is as curious, and I have 
actually known it to have been practised in one 
instance in Dublin. I may somal the operation 
| was not successful. The person affected was to 
proceed, at an early hour in the morning, to some 
graveyard, and procure a sharp pointed piece of 
wood, a skewer, and with the aching tooth push it 
into a newly covered grave, and the ye would 
cease. I could not learn the origin of this piece 
S. Repmorp. 

Liverpool. 

Boreter oF Wemue (3"™ §. viii. 47.) — The 
Lordship of Wemme came into the family of Bo- 
teler by the marriage of Ralph Boteler with Mand, 
the daughter and heir of William Pantulf. Wil- 
liam Boteler, described by Mr. Dorsey as the first 
Lord Boteler of Wem, was the issue of this mar- 
riage. His ancestors on the father’s side are be 
found in the line of the baronial house of Boteler 
of Oversley, those on the mother’s side in that of 
Pantulf. P. 8. €. 


Cusan Use or Spantsn Worps (3° S. vill. * 
99.) —I am able to explain some of the Spans 
expressions which Coton y Luco failed to find in 
his dictionaries. e 

Aguijones con casguillos de hierro, goads Wi 
iron heads; used instead of the common goed 
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armed with a nail, when extraordinary exer- 
tion is required of the plough oxen, especially on 
the periodical renewal of the sugar plantations. 

j= salmeras (is not jalmeras an error P), 

packing-needles used for sewing the bags in 
which the raw sugar is brought to market, and 
for tying the petacas or baskets in which the 
sugar is carried from place to place on the planta- 
tion. 

Alcayatas, nails or pins. 

Aretes, hoops of a butt or barrel. ; 

Arcilla, clay used for the construction of the 
moulds for the loaves of sugar, and also in the 
rocess of refining. When the sugar in the mould 
is perfectly cool, a layer of finely-powdered clay 
is spread upon it, and covered with water; the 
impurities of the sugar are carried away by the 
gradual percolation of the water. 

Balometros (=barometros ?), barometers. 

Barrenas llamadas pasadoras, augurs, called by 
sailors “fids,” used to open the strands of ropes 
which are to be spliced together. 

Catres de madera con tijera, field-beds, supported 


randum appended to the fifth book. I believe 
the meaning is simply that, on his way down to 
Kilgerran, in Pembrokeshire, Phaer had incurred 
some danger (the nature of which we cannot ascer- 
tain) whilst passing through the town of Caer- 
marthen,— may be in crossing the river Towy 
there. Caermarthen, in Latin, is Maridunum; 
and in Welsh, Caerfyrddyn. We find the word 
distorted into all sorts of forms by old English 
writers. K. B. 
ORIGIN oF THE Name Tuopay (3™ §. vii. 115.) 
In 1311, 5 Edw. II., Roger, son of Elias Thodey, 
granted to the prior and convent of St. Neots the 
wood called “Thodey Wood,” in Wiboldiston— 
a hamlet of the parish of Caton Sour, in which 
the name Thodey still lingers. By another char- 
ter (cir. 1230), Christiana, daughter of William 
Hodierna, granted lands to the same priory. 
JosepH Rrx, M.D. 
St. Neots. 


“Trois Saints DE Giace” (3 §, viii. 88.) — 


| I am not myself aware of any English tradition 


like camp-stools by two pairs of cross-beams. The | 
name con tijera is taken from the motion of the | 


cross-beams, like that of scissors. 

Fallebas, iron bars or other instrument to fasten 
doors and windows. 

Gatos o liones de hierro, jack-screws. 

Hacha de viento, a flambeau or torch. 

Escantillones, the verb escantillar means to trace 
lines on walls; escantillones, therefore, are probably 
the instrument used for doing this. 

Hibillones con sus pasadores, buckles covered 
with a brooch or ornament. 

Huacal, crate for crockery or fruit. 

Machiembrados: Machihembrar means to dove- 
tail wood. 

Jeringas de candelero, syringes. 

I suspect that many of the words in your corre- 
spondent’s list are wrongly spelt ; others seem to 
be Indian words, or expressions used perhaps only 
on one plantation. 
if taken from a list of pedidos or necessaries, for 
which some farmer of the back settlements of 
Cuba or South America has sent to his agent in 

rope. Many have no particular connection with 
the sugar manufacture. A. pe R. 


Pastrano, “ Hieroglyphics in the Pastorean 
style _ would be a iaietion Pastrano means 
belonging to Pastrana in Guadalajara, and a 
Spaniard would write the word with a small p. 
It has evident allusion to some well-known story. 
U. O. N. 

Westminster Club. 


_Puarr’s “ rrp or Virer” (3" S. viii. 46.) 
Your correspondent O. T. D., writing on Phaer’s 
#neid of Virgil, cannot make out the two words 
perveulum karmerdini, which occur in a memo- 


| Saints de Glace.” 


The whole catalogue looks as | 


respecting the “marked depression of tempera- 
ture” to be expected on the days of SS. Mamer- 
tus, Pancratius, and Servatus (11th, 12th, and 
13th May), who are termed in French, according 
to your correspondent Mr. Prossrr, “ Les trois 
But I know that, in North 
Germany, they,are popularly termed “Die Drei 
Gestrenge Herren” (the Three Severe Lords—a 
common German title of respect for judicial and 
other authorities); and that it is the received 
doctrine among gardeners, that nothing is safe 
from frost until those three days are over. 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 

Tue Term “ Prerry” (3" §, viii. 7, 57.)— 

“From S. Neotes to Stoughton Village by sum en- 
closid ground a 3. miles, it is in Jivatenduneshir. Ther 
hard by the chirch is a pitty house of Olyver Leders,” 
[*N. & Q.,” 24 S. v. 96], “and pratie Commodities 
about it.”—Jtinerary of John Leland, vol.i.p.1. Oxford, 
1710. 

Joseru Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neots. 

“Ecno anp Srmence” viii. 61.) — As 
one of the objects of “ N. & Q.” is to form a re- 
liable collection of facts, I beg to mention that the 
authorship and translation of Sir Egerton Brydges’ 
sonnet, so correctly explained by Mr. Bares, had 
already been explained, to the same effect, in the 
New Monthly Magazine for September, 1863. 

W. M. T. 


(3"@ 8. 


Cheltenham. 

Prymovutn (3" §. viii. 87.)—I have a print 
called “Plymouth Royal Hospital,” and under- 
neath, “South-west View, M. Blackamore del., 
J. Taylor seulp. The plate is marked 21, and is 
evidently taken from some work. It shows the 
different blocks of building to which references 
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are made underneath, and I consider it is one of 
the same series to which your correspondent re- 
fers. 


people, but have been unable to trace from whence 
this print was taken. GEORGE PRIDEAUX. 


Dragon in Herarpry (3™ S. vii. 418, 449; viii. 
55, 79.) —F. C. H. has referred very particularly 
to a work of Dr. Milner; but such work has not 
been found in the British Museum, although I 


have been kindly aided in the search by the author | 
As this work was | 
addressed to the Society of Antiquaries, I have | 


of the Bibliotheca Britannica. 


searched, among their fragments, for Milner on St. 
George, but it may be inferred that the Society 
did not conceive such a work fit for public notice 
by them, as it is not to be found in the Archeologia. 
Dr. Husenbeth appears to be nearly of the same 
opinion, for he has mentioned very slightly this 
work in his Life of Milner, from whom he differed, 
if we may judge by his edition of Butler's Saints. 


Gibbon was most certainly an infidel, and for that | 


very reason more trustworthy than Milner, who 
held a special retainer to bewilder where he could 
not prove. If great capacity for the reception of 
falsehood be a merit, Milner may be regarded as 
the least possible infidel, for he believed in the 
miracles of Hohenlohe, or, as Dr. Badelay writes 
it, Holenhohe ( Milner’s Life, by Husenbeth, p. 466). 
St. George of England is identifi€d with George 
of Cappadocia by Alban Butler and Husenbeth 
(Saints, i. 490, April 23). He is so identified also 
by Pusey (Arianism, 88 k, 134 f), who mistakenly 
calls him a fraudulent pork contractor; he should 
have said bacon contractor, as every soldier knows 
it could not be pork. 

F. C. H. will oblige by giving a short resumé of 
Milner’s answer to Gibbon, as I am anxious to see 
how the Romish priest proves a negative. F. C. H. 
must not expect perfect prudence and immacularity 
in the popes and patriarchs of the age of George 
of Cappadocia and of St. Athanasius, for both come 
under this category, the latter as a trinitarian and 
St. George as a unitarian. 
Baronius, Valesius, and Tillemont, not being able 
to justify conduct which we may call indelicate 
(“not to put too fine a point upon it”), have 
settled not to answer this charge, on the ground 


that it is unworthy of Athanasius’s character, | 


which is the very reason, I submit, why he as a 


saint should be proved to be such against the | 
Of these two saints it may be | 


devil’s advocate. 
said with truth, par nobile FRATRUM. 
T. J. Buckton. 


P.S. Since the above was written, a Deus ex | 


machind, or one initiated into the mysteries of 
Museum Catalogues, which I have been unable to 
effect after twenty-five years’ use of them, has 
found the much desiderated book; and indi- 
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I have been for some years a collector of | 
views and portraits of Plymouth and Plymouth | 


As for St. Athanasius, | 
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| vidually I have no wish to press my applicati 

| to F. C. H. for a resumé. Even Milner entific 
St. George with George of Cappadocia (p. 45), 
Ohe ! jam satis est. 


The Orthodox Apostolic Eastern Church ae- 
knowledges and worships four Georges as 
of which the most glorious is St. teorge of Cap- 
padocia, a military tribune, who suffered martyr. 
dom in the year of grace 296, who is represented 
always as a handsome young officer, on horse- 
back, killing a dragon, exactly in the same manner 
as on the sovereign of King George IV., and who, 
I have not the slightest doubt, is the same one 
mentioned by Gibbon as the Patron of England, 
RHODOCANAKIS, 


Higher Broughton. 


|  PEREANT QUI ANTE NOS,” ETc. (3° S, viii. 7, 
117.) — The authority for ascribing the above 
words to lius Donatus, the commentator on 
Terence and Virgil, may be found in the following 
extract from Jerome’s Exposition of Ecclesiastes, 
i. 9: — 

“ * Quid est quod fuit ? ipsum quod erit’...,. Huic 
| quid simile sententie et Comicus ait: Nihil est dictum 
quod non dictum sit prius.* Unde preceptor meus Dona- 
tus, cum ipsum versiculum exponeret ; Pereant, inquit, 
qui ante nos nostra dixerunt.” 

The remark allud@d to by Jerome does not 
appear in the extant commentary of <a 


s We 


St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


| It was /Zlius Donatus, the grammarian, I al- 
| luded to, though by a Japsus penne I put Saint to 
| his name, probably being misled by the fact that 
| he was tutor to Saint Jerome. 

| As tothe grammar of the quotation, I am not 
sufficiently instructed to compete with Donatus, 
whose name, all through the medizval period, was 
the proverbial appellation of a profound gramma- 
rian. WItiiaM PINKERTON. 


Curtovs Eprtapn (3" S. viii. 66.) —The Re 
taph referred to by Mr. Leg, and stated, on e 
authority of the British Journal, Dec. 29, 1725, to 
be on a stone laid upon the grave of “ Captain 
| Tully,” at Coventry, is in the old graveyard of 
St. Catherine in the city of Gloucester, where I 
have often seen it, and is, to the best of my me- 
mory, as follows : — 
“ Here lies old Mr. Ricuarp Tuy, 
Who lived a hundred and three vears fully: 
He did the sword of the City bear, 
(So many) years before the Mayor. 
He had six wives, and here they lie, 
Expecting heaven’s eternity. 
The epitaph is printed in most of the r, 


| histories. 





= 
4 . . . * us. 

* “Nullum est jam dictum quod non sit dic tum pri 

: Terence, Eun. Prolog. 41. 
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Betis anp Tuones (3° S. viii. 93.) —In reply 
to Oxontensis, about “Bells hung in Horse- 
leathern Thongs,” the expression, no doubt, means 
that the clappers were suspended by such thongs ; 
instead of bawdricks of “ Whyte Lether,” — 
articles often met with in old churchwardens’ 
accounts. H. T. ExLacomse. 


Conereton Accounts: Prayers (3" S. viii. 
93.) — Of the — of OXONIENSIS, one relates 
to three items of payments at Congleton in 1621, 
yiz. “To the Prince's Players, 1/.; To the King’s 


and the Earl of Derby’s, 1/. 8s. 4d.; Lady Eliza- | 


beth’s players, 10s.” 


He asks, who were these | 


players? The following is derived from a long | 


note on “ Players and Plays” in Harland’s House 
and Farm Accounts of Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe 
(Chetham Society’s Publications), pp. 885—897 :— 

“ In 1603 (ist James I.) a lease under the Privy Seal, 


and a patent under the Great Seal, authorised a Company | 


of players to enact comedies, tragedies, &c., when the in- 
fection of plague shall decrease, within their usual house 
called ‘The Globe,’ as also within any town-hall, &c., of 


any city, town, &c. This og which in Elizabeth’s | 


reign had been styled ‘The 
pany,’ now became ‘The King’s Players.’ In 
contained, amongst its associates, Lawrence Fletcher, 
William Shakspere, Rich¢ Burbage, Augustine Phillips, 
John Hemmings, Henry Condell, Wm. Sly, Robt Armyn, 
Rich* Cowley, &c.; but Shakspere, and some others, 
died before 1621. In 1621, the ‘ Prince’s Players’ were 
those formerly of Prince Henry, but for 1615 of Prince 
Charles. Before her marriage to Frederick, Prince or 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine, the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. (afterwards titular Queen of Bohe- 
mia), had a company of players, styled ‘The Lady Eliza- 
beth’s Servants.’ In August, 1612, in the Accounts at 
Gawthorpe, is an entry—‘Given to my Lord Darbie his 
plaieres, 26s, 8d. ;’ in the December of that vear another 
payment to the same company of 7s. 4d. ; and Sept., 1613, 
another entry of 3s. 4d. These were the players of Wil- 
liam, 6th Earl, who was probably the first of his family 
to give a company of players his name and badge. 
died in 1642. There were two classes of itinerant players : 
those licensed by the royal family, by nobles and others 
of rank, and those of cities and towns. In 1589 two 
dramatic companies arrived at Knowsley (Lord Derby’s 
Lancashire seat) at the same time; and on the Sunday 
after their arrival, the rector of Standish preached in the 


the Earl of Essex’s at night. (Stanley Papers, Part 11.).” 

CRUX. 
“Jewish Lerrers” (3" 57 
wniter of the above Letters does not appear to be 

own. The edition we have in our Ae 

bears date 1746. It consists of four vol umes ; 

the first contains a portrait with the inscription : 

“John Baptist de B***, 
Marquis @’ ***, 
Born the 24th of June, 1704. 

“ R. Parr sculpt.” 
The same volume has another engraving, re- 
Fromnting “Tsaac Onis, Aaron Monceca, and 
acob Brito, resenting their Jewish Letters to 
Quixote, Sancho Pancha, and Master Nicholas 


rd Chamberlain’s Com- | 
1603 it 


He | 


the Barber.” The whole book consists of 200 
Letters. Wa. Lyatt. 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CLIMATE AND LAnGvacE (3" §. viii. 26, 59.) 
Is it not probable that Thomas Moore spoke from 
an imperfect remembrance of the theory actually 
propounded by Volney, which was, that climatic 
influences, and especially temperature, have much 
to do in determining the physical characteristics 
of the various races of mankind? He says: — 

“J’observe que la figure des négres représente pré- 
cisément cet état de contraction que prend notre visage 
lorsqu’il est frappé par la lumiére et par une forte réverbé- 
ration de chaleur. Alors le sourcil se fronce; la pomme 
des joues s’éléve; la paupiére se serre; la bouche fait la 
moue. Cette contraction des parties mobiles n’a-t-elle pas 
pu et di a la longue influer sur les parties solides, et 
mouler la charpente méme des os? Dans les pays froids, 
le vent, la neige, l’air vif, operent presque le méme effet 
que l’exc?s de lumiére dans les pays chauds: et nous 
voyons que presque tous les sauvages ont quelque chose 
de la téte du négre, &c.”— Voyage en E’gypte et en Syrie, 
12mo, 1823, tom. i. p. 78. 

Volney then goes on to speak of the effect of 
national costume upon physical conformation. The 
subject is also taken up by Dr. N. C. Pitta, in his 
work, Treatise on the Influence of Climate on the 
Human Species, and on the Varieties of Men re- 
sulting from it, &e. London, 8vo, 1812. 

Witiam Bares. 

Birmingham. 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF WELLINGTON (3" S. viii. 
69.)—The authorities of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, 79, Pall Mall; or the Rev. 
Canon Hawkins, Westminster Abbey; or the Rev. 
E. Coleridge, Eton College, might perhaps furnish 
this. LYTTELTON. 


They are to be found [engraved] in Gilbert’s 
Clergyman’s Almanack. SENEX. 


Tue Haraway Famity (3 §. viii. 85.) — In 


. | the Register of Llangynwyd parish occur the fol- 
morning, the Queen’s players acted in the afternoon, and | 


S. viii. 87.) — The | 


rary here | 


lowing entries : — 

“Sarah Filia Josie Hathway de Bristol et Susanne 
Nichols baptizata fuit 25° die Aprilis, 1706. ; 

“Jane Filia Josie Hathway de Bristol et Susanne 
Nichols baptizata fuit, 25° die Aprilis, 1706.” 

The above names are quite alien to this purely 
Welsh parish; and it is strange how they got 
into a place so out-of-the-way as it must, at that 
date, have been. R. M. 


AnpREW Wutson (3 S. viii. 107.)—Andrew 


| Wilson, A.R.S.A. died, 26th or 27th Nov. 1848, 


et. sixty-eight. As to him, see Art Journal, 1849, 
p- 66; 1851, p. 85; Gent. Mag. N.S. xxxi. 323. 
C, H. & THompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The History of Clerkenwell. By the late W. J. Pinks, 
with Additions by the Editor, E. J. Wood. (Pick- 
burn.) 

It is related that when Dr. Prideaux offered for publi- 
cation his celebrated work, The Old and New Testaments 
Connected, the bookseller said “it was a dry subject, and 
he could not undertake to print it, unless the learned 
divine would enliven it with a little humour.” The 
editors of The History of Clerkenwell, we find have not 
only complied with the suggestion of this facetious biblio- 
pole; but have presented the public, in a super-royal 
octavo volume of 800 pages, with a valuable storehouse of 
pleasant reading and delightful memorabilia of Merrie 
Old England. The record of the events with which this 
parish stands associated as a suburban district of London 
—at one time its Belgravia—renders its history both en- 
tertaining and instructive. The portion of the work which 
is most curious, and perhaps we may even say most inter- 
esting, is that contained in the chapters devoted to the 
history of the Priory of the chivalric Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem—the Nunnery of St. Mary—the 
performances of the Parish Clerks—the notices of the 
Red Bull Theatre—the Bear-baiting at Hockley-in-the- 
Hole ; but more especially the History of Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, which is most complete. The volume is an ex- 
cellent specimen of typography and well-executed picto- 
rial illustrations, accompanied with a map of the parish 
from a recent actual survey, and enriched with a com- 
plete Index of forty closely-printed columns. 
the work is one of general and permanent interest, and 
must take its place among the standard literature of 
English history on the shelf of every private and public 
library. 


Notes on Mental and Moral Philosophy ; with an Appendix 


containing a Selection of Questions set at the India Civil | 


Years 1856 and 1864, 


the Text. By H. 


Service Examinations between the 
and Refi rences to the Answers 
Coleman, B.A. Oxon. (Harrison.) 


in 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


In short, | 


. 


[34 S. VIII. Ave. 12, 65, 


” 


| 
| with great interest, 
other readers. 


will probably be echoed by many 


Fragments of the Early History of Tain i Ongen 
to the Middle of the’ Sixteorh aie ets - 
William Taylor, M.A. (R. Douglas, Tain.) ‘ 
Originally delivered as a lecture in the Court House at 

Tain, and published at the request of those who li 

to it, this sketch of the early history of that ancient town 

(for it has existed upwards of 800 years) has been 80 care- 

fully compiled as to render it a most instructive and im 

teresting guide to those who may find themselves in that 

far-off quarter of our island. 


The Herald and Genealogist. Part XV. (Nichols.) 
This new number of our useful and instructive com 

temporary opens with an interesting paper by the 

Mr. J. G. Nichols, “ On the Institution and Early 

of the Dignity of Baronet,” which is followed bya 

of pleasant articles, not the least amusing among than 

being “ The Coulthart Armorials.” 


We have received from Messrs. Marion & Co. of Bihe 
Square one of the photographic copies of Turner's *fks 
Old Téméraire going to her Last Berth.” Thecopy tain 
us is a beautiful specimen ; and, by whatever procamit | 
has been obtained, is highly suggestive of the original | 
The photograph is 14 ins. by 10. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent ; 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name anda 
dress are given for that purpose i 
Hoty Brace (Brsnor’s), 1578. Folio. 

Baaxenr), 1501. Small folio. 

| Boos or Common Praveen, 1591. Folio. 

1639. 4to. 

1660. 4to. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 








The present little volume is the result of a difficulty | 


experienced by the author in procuring any work in the | 


English language suitable for the instruction of his pupils 
in Mental and Moral Philosophy according to the re- 
quirements of the India Civil Service Examination. It 
consists of extracts from the 
jects, which the Compiler was originally led to make for 
his own use, in lecturing to his pupils, supplemented with 
such remarks as are necessary to connect them and give 
them completeness. Having been found very useful by 
Mr. Coleman in preparing Candidates for the India Civil 
Service and other Examinations, the work is now pub- 
lished in the hope that it may prove useful not only to the 
student reading for any special object, but to that portion 
of the general public who may desire to obtain some know- 
ledge of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


Essays on the Indian Mutiny. By John Holloway, Civil 
Service, late ’ , 
jesty’s 32nd Light Infantry. (Dean & Son.) 

The author of the present volume looks upon the an- 
nexation of Oude, and the indifference exhibited for the 
spiritual and moral elevation of India, as the origin of 
that great national calamity which forms the subject 
of his book. His object, however, is not to discuss the 
origin of the Mutiny, but rather to furnish a series of 
sketches of events which preceded and occurred during 
that awful period ; and, as these sketches are interspersed 
with many personal anecdotes of the actors in those event- 
ul scenes, the declaration of Lady Inglis (to whom the 
volume is by permission dedicated) that “ she had read it 


great writers on these sub- | 


« Non-Commissioned Officer in Her Ma- | 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


| Sewxx. Consult the articles on the Clarence Dukedom ta our tt 
vill. 565; ix. 85, 224; x. 73, 255. 

F. G. W. The first edition of The Government of the Tongue 
published in \667,\2mo. This Lone of the reductions of te aur a 
The Whole Duty of Man, who has not as yet been discot ad 

Senex (Stoke Newington.) We know of no asylum for decayed) 
chants but that of Morden College ; but consult Low's Charities of Lea 

| don, chap. viii., and the London Post Office Directory for 1869, p. 1919, 

Cyan. Bp. Francis Hare's Difficulties and 

| attend the Study of the Holy Scriptures in the way of Private 
ment, was published in 1715; the eighth edition in 172\. See 
Bishop's collected Works, 4 vols. 8vo, 1746, 1755.— There are 
English translations of St. Real's Conjuration des comet 
Venise en 1618; the best is that of 1770, small 8vo,—John 
a civilian and divine whe embraced the Reformed religion ™ the 
Queen Elizabeth. (Bayle's Dictionary.) There are two English 4 
tions of his Stratagems of Satan, 1648, 1651. Our Correspondent 


apply to some bookseller for the cheapest edition of Epistole Obecuraram 


Virorum. 

M. (Woolwich.) Walker makes the e in Boadicla aot ja 
Exeviara. For the origin of Morganic Marriages consult Nad 
ist 8. ii, 72, 125, 231, 261; 2nd S. vi. 237, 

Enrara.—3rd 8. viii. p. oe ont. i. line 3, for « affilee " read “affron 
tee; "’ line 34, for “ that” read “ those. 
*«* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had cf the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. pana 
A Reading Case for holdi the weekly Nos. of “N. 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, P' 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. $d. 
“Nores awn Qoeares” ¢ ished at noon on Friday, 
issued in Mowrary Parts. r 
Six Months forwarded direct from the 
pouty, inane) is — < ‘One , LFF 2 G. Seren, 3% 
ayable at the Stra ost ¢, in fa je 
Wiconeee Sraeer, Sraaxn, W.C., where also all Comm omrcat1ons 
| vor ras Eprror should be addressed. 


“Norges & Quzarss"’ is registered for transmission abroed. 


G. L. 











